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LA   NOUVRLLE 
MONADOLOGIE. 


I  ntroduction. 

THE    OLD    C  R  I  T  I C  ISM. 

Among  the  schools  of  thought  prominent  in  France  to-day 
that  which  is  known  as  the  neo-critical.  school  must  be  given  a 
leading  place  both  on  account  of  the  definiteness  of  its  philo- 
sophical position  and  the  importance  of  those  thinkers  who  adhere 
to  it.  Of  this  school  the  venerable  M.  Charles  Renouvier  is  at 
once  the  founder  and  leader,  and  until  very  recently',  following 
his  example,  the  school  devoted  itself  less  to  the  direct 
establishment  of  its  own  doctrines  than  to  their  indirect  proof 
through  an  exhibition  of  the  ambiguities  involved  in  all 
opposing  views— ambiguities  which,  as  it  is  claimed,  presuppose 
the  principles  of  the  new  criticism  for  their  resolution.  To  the 
constructive  system  thus  indirectly  worked  out  a  positive  form 
has  at  last  been  given.  With  the  assistance  of  a  younger  col- 
laborator, M.  L.  Prat,  M.  Renouvier  has  summed  up  his  philo- 
sophical position  in  a  volume  which  he  has  named  Ln  nouvellf^ 
monndologie.  Yet  in  many  ways  this  new  work— for  it  was  pub- 
lished only  four  years  ago— is  more  than  a  mere  summing  up 
and  positive  statement  of  the  views  long  held  by  M.  Renouvier. 
In  some  respects  his  opinions  would  seem  at  first  to  have  altered 
radically,  and  it  is  only  on  a  close  reading  that  one  perceives  that 
the  principles  upon  which  La  noiiveUe  monadologie  is  founded 
are  the  same  upon  which  are  based,  for  instance,  the  Essnis  de 
critique  geiwmle.  No  doubt  this  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
alteration  in  the  form  of  statement,  and  to  the  new  prominence 
thus  assigned    to   certain   elements   in  the   system  which  before 
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were  not  insisted  upon.  Yet  something  would  seem  to  be  owing 
to  a  real  shifting  in  M.  Renouvier's  own  interest.  The  change 
from  the  many  gods  of  the  Essnis,  for  instance,  of  whom  one  was 
only  probably  the  chief,  to  the  creative  consciousness  of  La  noiivelle 
nioucidoloffie,  does  not  seem  a  small  one.  But  after  all,  as  has 
been  said,  it  is  a  change  in  form  rather  than  in  meaning,  i 

Still,  in  seeking  to  give  an  account  of  this  system  of  thought 
and  its  presuppositions— as  it  is  my  intention  to  do— it  will  not 
be  unfair,  I  think,  if  I  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  authoritative 
presentation  which  is  furnished  in  this  last  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  system.2 

But  before  taking  up  La  nouveUe  monndologie,  a  word  should 
be  said  as  to  the  system  of  that  thinker  upon  whose  work  the 
work  of  M.  Renouvier  is  so  largely  based.  The  very  name  of 
this  new  school  acknowledges  its  debt  to  the  author  of  the  first 
criticism  — Emmanuel  Kant.  It  is  upon  his  conception  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  that  its  own  is  based,  and  only,  indeed, 
as  it  seems  to  Renouvier  that  Kant  has  failed  to  abide  by 
the  standard  he  himself  set  up,  does  the  disciple  venture  to 
depart  from  the  teachings  of  his  master.  It  is  upon  Kantian 
principles  that  Renouvier  relies  in  his  difference  with  Kant ;  and 
hence  a  brief  outline  of  those  principles  will  not  be  out  of  place 
as  an  introduction  to  this  treatise."^ 

The  statement  that  reasoning  should  be  based  upon  the  facts 
of  experience  we  are  prone  to  take  as  axiomatic.    It  is  a  truth 

Presupposi-  that  is  more  than  obvious;  it  is  commonplace,  we  say  — and  so 
tions  of  held  the  great  empirical  school  of  philosophy  in  Kant's  day.    But 

Experience.  ^^  o^r  day  we  take  our  axiomatic  truth  in  a  different  sense  than 
did  the  empiricists ;  for  between  their  time  and  ours  the  problem 
which  taxed  the  genius  of  Kant  has  been  shown  to  lie  hidden  in 
the  question.  What  is  experience? 

That  the  mind  as  knowing  is  a  mere  blank  tablet  upon  which 
experience  writes  its  inevitable  record  was  a  view  which  could 
find  little  favor  in  Kant's  eyes,  however  ingeniously  it  might  be 
presented,  or  however  great  might  be  the  number  of  facts 
brought  forward  in  its  support.  Facts  supporting  such  a  theory 
must  surely  be  capable  of  another  interpretation.  And  yet  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  many  of  the  objections 
urged    by  the   empiricists    against   the   rationalistic    doctrine  of 

1  Essais  de  critique  geiierale;  2ine  essai,  Traite  de psycltologie  7~ationelle,  1875,  Tome 
III.,  pp.  245-268,  especially  p.  255. 

2  M.  Eenouvier  has  very  recently  published  a  new  work  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  metaphysics. 

3  2rne  ensai.  Tome  III.,  p.  158  ;  La  critique  geiicrale  (L'inflni,  la  suhiitance,  et  la 
Uhert(^),  p.  96,  in  L'annee  philosophiqiie,  1868. 
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innate  ideas,  as  that  doctrine  was  commonly  understood.  It  is 
as  a  synthesis  of  these  opposing  doctrines,  then,  that  Kant 
presents  his  own  theory  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  lienson. 

One  cannot  reason  directly  from  experience,  he  points  out, 
for  within  experience  reason  itself  has  a  part  to  play.  Indeed, 
what  we  call  experience  is  onl}'  possible  on  condition  that  it  be  "Tiie'ihiiiK- 
the  experience  of  a  knowing — that  is,  an  active — mind.  If,  then,  i"-'t«t'it. 
we  would  discover  the  nature  of  experience,  the  first  thing  we 
must  take  into  consideration  is  the  part  played  within  it  by  the 
activity  of  the  mind  itself;  and  before  all  else  we  must  discover 
the  nature  of  that  activity.  What  principles  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement, we  must  ask,  govern  the  working  of  the  active  mind? 
for  such  principles,  if  discoverable,  would  rank  as  the  necessary 
presuppositions  or  conditions  of  all  experience.  Besides  these, 
it  is  true,  would  stand  as  another  condition  that  which  is  ar- 
ranged— that  which  gives  rise  to  sense  perception ;  and  in 
itself  this  would  have  to  be  considered  as  distinctly  not  a  mental 
activity.  However,  since  as  not  an  activity  of  the  mind  this 
factor  of  experience  cannot  be  defined  at  all,  it  may  be  neglected 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  merely  the  most  brutal  of  brute  facts, 
a  thing  which  has  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  render  experience 
intelligible,  even  though,  as  unrelated,  it  is  confessed  to  be  alto- 
gether different  from  what  it  is  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
What  the  thing-in-itself  is  in  itself  is  a  puzzle.  That  it  exists  is 
a  matter  of  intuition ;  how  it  exists,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
able  to  affect  the  mind,  is  a  question  which  Kant  left  in  doubt. 
What  it  gives  us  is  sense  experience,  sensation ;  but  sense  expe- 
rience is  not  it.  It  is  independent,  moreover,  of  all  mental 
representations,  and  hence  is  one  source  of  the  permanancy  of 
the  phenomenal  world  of  sense.  Because  one  of  its  roots  is 
without  me,  so  to  speak,  the  thing  I  know,  if  it  is  momentarily 
not  intuited  or  represented  by  me,  still  exists ;  and  it  exists  as  a 
phenomenon,  for  it  is  present  to  me— or,  rather,  for  me— as  a 
human  being;  it  is  discoverable  to  future  search.  The  phenom- 
enal world  with  its  double  source  is  as  permanent  as  either  of  its 
sources.  Phenomena  have  their  own  laws  and  ways  of  behavior; 
they  are  known  to  us,  but  their  cause  we  cannot  know.  Disre- 
garding this  datum,  however,  we  may  set  about  the  more  hope- 
ful task  of  discovering  those  principles  by  which  the  active  mind 
is  governed  in  its  working,  and  by  which  it  relates  sense 
experience. 

Nor  do  we  begin  our   labor   in   entire   ignorance   as   to   the  The  Con- 
nature  of    that   activity   we   are   about   to   analyze.     We  know  sciousMind. 
already   that    our   experience   is    ultimately   a   system,    and,  so 
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knowing,  we  may  well  infer  that  in  supplying-  whatever  principles 
of  interpretation  it  may  the  mind  acts  according-  to  a  law  or 
principle  which  is  the  source  and  unity  of  all  the  others.  All  our 
experience,  that  is,  is  known  as  related,  whence  comes  the  assur- 
ance of  our  own  unity— and  vicp  versn.  But  this  knowledge  is, 
after  all,  a  blank  knowledge.  We  may  know  that  such  a  unity 
is,  and  we  may  define  it  as  the  unity  of  consciousness — even  as 
we  know  that  sense  perception  is,  and  define  it  as  a  %li)tuin.  But 
in  neither  case  is  this  knowledge  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the 
word.  Between  these  two  unknowables  of  senBe-fl^ituni  and  con- 
scious mind,  therefore,  is  found  the  realm  of  experience,  the  world 
as  known  to  us ;  and  only  as  implied  within  that  experience  can 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  constructed  be  discovered.  Nothing 
outside  of  experience  can  be  known  bj^  means  of  the  reason ;  but, 
says  Kant,  within  that  limit  "our  critique  must  produce  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  fundamental  concepts  which  constitute  pure 
knowledge,"  ;.  e..  knowledge  which  contains  no  admixture  of 
sense.  1  Such  knowledge  alone  moulds  experience,  although  there 
is  much  knowledge— and  conceptual  knowledge  at  that— which  is 
not  pure. 

In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Re:is(>u,  then,  Kant  attempts  to  dis- 
cover what  the  mind  adds  to  the  given  element  in  order  to  make 
experience  possible.  This  he  does  by  separating  out  from  the 
mass  of  our  experience  those  principles  which  are  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.  The  8en8e-(i;ituiii,  of  course,  is  a  hopeless  problem. 
We  only  know  it  as  it  appears  in  perception,  or  mental  activity, 
and  this  very  fact  should  serve  to  make  clear  to  us  that  there 
is  a  subjective  element  within  sense  perception.-  It  becomes  our 
business,  therefore,  to  detect  the  ";/  priori  forms  of  perception," 
and  a  moment's  thought  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  these  must 
be  identified  with  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  These,  it  is 
evident,  are  the  presuppositions  of  all  experience  whatsoever. 
The  whole  world  of  our  experience  never  appears  save  as  in  space 
and  in  time,  and  yet  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  latter  can  be 
conceived  as  either  finite  or  infinite  shows  that  their  nature  is 
ideal— that  they  cannot  be  objective  realities.  Moreover,  this  is 
further  and  indirectly  shown  in  the  case  of  space,  adds  Kant,  by 
the  fact  that  the  purely  conceptual  science  of  geometry  can  yet 
apply  its  results  to  the  world  of  experience  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  impossible  were  not  its  conceptual  space  of  one  nature 
with  all  the  space  known  to  us. 

1  Tlif  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Miiller's  translation.  18%.     Inlroihirtion.  pp.  11-12. 
p.  IC).    Supplement  IV..  p.  716. 

2  The  Crit.  of  P.  K.,  p.  19  .seq. 
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But  if  these  forms  of  perception  are  the  first  conditions  of 
objective  experience,  the  ordered  form  of  experience  as  objectified 
is  due  to  a  further  effort  of  mental  activity;^  and  to  the  mind 
as  so  active  in  reducing  the  objective  world  to  a  system  we  may 
give  the  name  of  the  understanding.  If  we  ask,  as  we  must,  what 
the  understanding  r/ow,  we  shall  find  that,  first  of  all,  it  judges. 
Now  at  this  point  much  of  our  task  has  been  done  for  us,  for 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  men  have  been  interested 
in  the  process  of  judgment,  and  the  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  the  mind  acts  in  judging  may  be  deduced  from  those 
methods  of  judgment  which  have  been  completely  classified  al- 
ready through  the  labors  of  various  logicians.  With  a  very  little 
rearrangement  we  shall  find  that,  as  described,  the  functions  of 
thought  in  a  judgment  may  be  brought  under  the  four  heads  of 
quality,  quantity,  relation,  and  modality,  while  each  of  these  will 
have  three  subdivisions.  To  these  subdivisions,  then,  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  the  judging  mind  acts  will  exactly 
correspond,  since  these  functions  must  be  taken  "completely  to  ex- 
haust the  understanding  and  comprehend  every  one  of  its  facul- 
ties."- The  twelve  categories  of  the  understanding,  as  Kant  calls 
them— borrowing  the  term  from  Aristotle— are  the  categories 
of  unity,  plurality,  totality;  realitj--,  negation,  limitation;  sub- 
stance and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  reciprocity;  and  possibility 
and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  and 
contingency.  Of  all  these  the  category  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  relation,  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important— at  least  for  our  subsequent  discussion.  But  all  are 
of  immeasurable  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge,  for 
in  them  we  have  at  last  found  the  principles  which  give  to  our 
experience  its  unity  and  order.  That  experience  upon  which,  as 
we  acknowledged  at  the  start,  all  our  reasoning  must  be  based, 
we  now  find  to  be  itself  the  result  of  applying  these  categories 
of  the  understanding  to  the  dntnin  of  sense;  and  hence  experi- 
ence cannot  be  taken  as  in  anyway  actually  sensual.  It  is  a 
synthesis,  or,  rather,  experience  itself  is  knowledge. 

Still,  even  as  so  understood,  experience  is  not  free  from  con- 
tradictions. =^  A  knowledge  of  the  category  of  the  categories  is 
lacking,  and  hence  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  what  Kant  calls 
"antinomies  of  the  pure  reason" — conflicts  between  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  judging  which  seem  to  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  knowledge 
itself.  For  instance,  we  seem  able  to  prove  that  the  world  must 
have  had  a  beginning  in  time  and  must  be  limited  in  space— and 
that  the  opposite  of  these  is  true ;  that  all  compounds  are  made 

>  Crit.  of  r.  li..  pp.  .•i8-69.  -'  Crit.  of  I'.  /,'..  p.  t>6.  ^  Crit.  P.  It.,  pp.  344-377. 
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from  simples  while  there  are  no  simples;  that  freedom  does  and 
does  not  exist  in  the  world ;  and  that  there  is  and  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary being.  Now  that  very  understanding  which  in  a  sense 
creates,  and  which  certainly  makes  use  of  the  categories,  is  from 
another  point  of  view  the  reason;  and  the  reason,  as  primarily 
a  function  of  unity,  has  for  its  aim  the  production  of  a  unity 
which  shall  be  ultimate.  Yet  however  much  this  aim  may  express 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  self  as  expressed  in  the  mind,  it  is 
an  aim  which  goes  beyond  experience  altogether,  and  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  which,  in  consequence,  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing can  give  no  help.  Their  persistent  employment  by  reason 
for  this  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  illusion,  since 
"the  unity  of  reason  is  never  the  unity  of  a  possible  experience."! 
It  is,  rather,  that  presupposition  of  knowledge  which  must  remain 
forever  unknown.  If  we  choose,  we  may  call  it  real,  but— like  the 
given  datum  which  is  the  mind's  starting-point— if  real  it  is  real 
in  a  sense  not  known  to  experience.  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
both  these  unknowables  affect  the  world  of  knowledge— are,  indeed, 
its  dual  source ;  and  it  is  to  their  presumed  nature  that  we  must 
attribute  those  elements  of  our  life  which  are  in  experience  but 
not  of  it.  The  postulate  of  freedom  which  our  moral  life  requires 
is  such  an  element,  for  instance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
knowledge  it  is  a  contradiction,  since  our  experience— dealing  al- 
ways with  objects  or  processes  having  a  particular  existence,  that 
is,  with  phenomena— is  arranged  under  the  category  of  cause  and 
effect,  according  to  a  basic  principle  of  the  knowing  mind  itself. 
But  the  real  self,  the  unity  which  knows  and  feels  and  wills  at 
once,  which  employs  the  categories  of  the  mind  to  the  sole  end 
of  bringing  about  unity— that  activity  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
limited  by  any  mere  category.  Although  we  may  never  know 
whether  the  self  is  free,  yet  in  practice  we  have  to  presuppose  its 
freedom,  and  hence  we  may  assume  that  freedom  is  proved  in  so 
far  as  the  act  of  living  can  be  said  to  prove  it.  Known  it  is  not, 
for  not  even  reason  can  know  the  unknowable— itself. 

Three  propositions  may  be  said  to  sum  up  Kant's  conclusions 

as  to  the  nature  of  experience :    1.  That  nature  is  the  work  of  the 

lu- Li  Ilea   uj^jej-standing ;    2.  That  experience   is    of   phenomena;    3.  That 

( riteiion.  nothing  outside  the  limits  of  experience  is  knowable.    From  these 

three  statements  is  derived  that  criterion  by  means  of  which  the 

critical  school  judges  all  other  systems  of  philosophy, 

1  Grit,  of  P.  /?..  p.  219. 
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It  was  as  a  disciple  of  Kant  that  Renouvier  began  his  own 
philosophical  career,  but  from  the  very  beginning  this  French 
disciple  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  at  least  one  among  the  con- 
clusions of  his  master.  Why,  he  asked,  should  we  admit  as  the 
foundation  of  experience  a  datum  not  only  unknown  but  un- 
knowable? And  how,  indeed,  if  our  hypothesis  requires  us  to  Assumptions 
define  the  thing-in-itself  as  in  itself  absolutely  unknowable,  out-  of  the  New 
side  of  experience  altogether,  can  we  take  it  as  the  d.itum  of  Criticism, 
experience,  and  say  that  it  is  known  even  as  a  presupposition  of 
experience  —  as  something  given?  In  so  saying,  we  contradict 
ourselves  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  process  of  the 
Kantian  analysis  has  led  us  — the  conclusion  that  knowledge  has 
to  do  with  phenomena,  and  phenomena  only.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  it  is  this  dntam  which  is  ultimately  real,  and  there- 
fore reality  becomes  for  him  that  which  is  not  known  and  cannot 
be  known  — that  which,  for  our  experience  and  intelligence  at 
least,  does  not  exist.  This  is  a  theory  that  M.  Renouvier  finds 
it  impossible  to  accept.  As  a  foundation  for  phenomena,  the 
thing-in-itself,  he  holds,  is  equivalent  to  just  nothing  at  all,  since, 
like  the  conception  of  non-being  or  nothing,  it  is  that  which  may 
barely  be  thought  of  — if  the  name  of  thought  maybe  applied  to 
inconsistent  thinking. i  For  the  thing-in-itself,  just  in  so  far  as 
it  is  thinkable  at  all,  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  relation  among 
the  other  relations  which  make  up  our  phenomenal  experience, 
and  thus  is  on  a  par  with  the  idea  of  nothing,  which  is  the  idea 
of  what  is  7io^  — that  is  to  say,  that  of  which  no  idea  can  be 
formed.  The  whole  notion  of  a  datum  as  necessary  to  experi- 
ence, says  our   author,  is   a   fragment    of   that    substantialistic 

1  La  noHveUemnuadoIogie;  ed.  of  1899.  p.  98. 
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fiction  which  has  wrouglit  8uch  havoc  among  metaphysical  theo- 
ries from  the  days  of  the  Eleatics  down  to  our  own,  as  still  men 
have  set  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  being.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  Kant's  concession  to  the  dominant  meta- 
physical school  of  his  day— a  regrettable  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  master.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  conclusion  of  the 
criticism  should  be  that  if  only  phenomena  exist  for  knowledge 
phenomena  and  their  laws  are  the  reality,  since  these  laws  must 
then  be  reckoned  as  themselves  phenomena— phenomena  which  are 
constant,  or  which  are  constantly  assembled  or  reproduced. i 
Viewed    under    this    aspect,  the    question  whether   that  which  is, 

'honoraena  18  a  changeless  substrate  underlying  all  the  varying  shows  of 
the  only  sei^se,  or  whether  the  endless  variety  of  sense  itself  is  being  (and, 
lieilit  ^^  *^^^  ^^^^  ^®  true,  whether  being  is  one  or  many),  takes  on  a 
new  appearance.  A  fresh  conception  of  the  nature  of  things 
forces  itself  upon  the  thinker,  a  theory  which  may  serve  perhaps 
to  coordinate  the  multitudinous  facts  of  our  experience  after  a 
fashion  more  thorough  than  the  fashion  of  its  rivals. 

It  is  this  new  conception  which  M.  Renouvier  undertakes  to 
work  out  and  develope,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  the 

sub.stauee  Kantian    criticism,   as    by  him    interpreted.    He  will  seek,  so  he 
'ith  <36cl^re8,  "nothing  beyond  that  which  takes  place  within  the  in- 
telligence as  an  order  of  relations,"  nor  will  he  admit  "relations 
the  definitions    of    which  imply  contradiction."-    For  if  we  take 
the  world  of  our  experience  as  the  real  world— disregarding  all 
un verifiable  hypotheses  in  regard  to  noumenal  existence — we  shall 
find  that  as  so  looked  upon  the  world  resolves  itself  into  a  system 
of  relations,  each  so-called  thing  being  definable,  and  only  defin- 
Nature  ^i^ig^  -j^  terms  of  its  relation  to  something  else.    Thus  while  we 
OF  THF,  jnay  fairly  retain  and  make  use  of  the  convenient  word  sufhsfnnrc 

BSTANTiAL  in  Qur  accouut  of  things,  for  us  it  can  only  be  a  term  denoting 

Univeksk.  any  particular  {cert.-iin)  whole  relatively  to  its  parts,  any  com- 
plex of  attributes,  of  properties,  or  of  elements  as  relative  to 
those  elements,  properties  or  attributes.^^  It  cannot  and  must  not 
be    taken    as    something    self-existent,  but    must    be    regarded, 

siii.stiince  rather,  as  something  which  is  only  as  it  is  in  ivhition — only  as 
it  is  itself  a  complex  of  relations.  Having  grasped  this  notion 
of  substance,  however,  we  may  then  ask  ourselves  which  substance 
is  the  least  complex,  what  is  the  simplest  relation  known  to  us; 

1  Art  uoiirflh'  iiio/indnJogic,  p.  153  seq.  ■Jini'  f.s.sni  (7.(^s'  i)riiici})cft  dc  In  iiainrci,  1864, 
pp.  3-4.  "  II  u'criMf  que  (lex  plK^iKiDifxfX  itoiir  Ift  c())ninis!iniire:  lea  plieiKniiciies  el  Ifura 
loiK,  lesqiielles  so/(/  aiiaxi  (les  phnioiiieiiea.  iiinis  coiistniits  on  eoiistoniinent  nsse)iihles  an 
7-eproduitH,  soid  la  reaUte  itienie." 

2  La  nonvelle  monadologie,  p.  150. 

■'  I.a  rriliijue  ne'iiernle.  \i.  3.     La  iKiiirelle  iii<iiindi)hi(jie,  p.  1. 
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and  here  we  shall  find  that  Kant's  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  practically  settled  this,  our  initial  dittlcultj.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  Kant  proved  that  as  an  ordered  series— that  is,  as 
a  system — phenomena  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  and  that  each 
phenomenon  as  experienced  is  a  mental  product.  But,  to  Renou- 
vier's  way  of  thinking-,  phenomena  as  experienced  form  the  start- 
ing-point, and  the  universe  itself  not  onl}^  appears  to  be  but  is 
an  order  of  relations  in  consciousness.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  most  primitive,  the  least  complex  of  all  relations,  must  be 
that   which  is  the  presupposition  of   the  phenomenal  series,  the  ^, 

.  .  .        ,,  .  .      Coiiscioii.s 

relation  which  constitutes  consciousness  itself,  as  consciousness  is 
known  to  us.  This  relation,  however,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
describe  as  a  mental  product,  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  that  term  '^""^^' 
at  least.  It  may  be  better  described  as  a  ivjiivsf^iitntion,  since  it  *""'  ''^  *^* 
is  essentially  an  apprehension  of  related  elements  ;/.s-  rf^L-ifed  Con-  resentativ 
sciousness,  we  may  B&y,  is  for  itself  a  representation  within  which 
the  two  factors  of  that  which  is  represented  and  that  which 
represents  (the  i-fpivsontntif),  may  always  be  detected— two  fac- 
tors which  we  may  call  the  object  and  subject  of  representation. ^ 
There  is  no  conceivable  relation  more  simple  than  this,  and  none  Suiot'ct  .-u 
more  primitive.  Here  we  are,  as  it  were,  at  the  birth  of  con-  ()),j,.,.t. 
sciousness,  and  further  back  than  this  we  cannot  go,  or,  rather, 
know.  Yet  even  when  distinguished  within  the  self-conscious  mind 
these  two  factors  are  recognized  as  inseparable  elements  of  one 
whole— nay,  as  being  themselves  alike  in  that  each  involves  the 
nature  of  the  other,  since  in  reflective  consciousness  the  subject 
is  an  object  for  itself,  while  the  object  as  a  representation  in 
consciousness  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  thought  which 
considers  it,  that  is,  from  the  thinker.  However  they  may  seem 
to  differ  they  are  not  really  different,  but  remain  two  aspects  of 
one  fact,  two  terms  of  a  relation  in  consciousness,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  of  the  relation  in  which  consciousness  consists 
for  knowledge.  And  this  relation  is  likewise  what  is  meant  by 
being,  for  to  this  relation  all  others  may  be  reduced,  and  on  it 
they  depend.  It  is  the  simple  substance,  the  first  complex  which 
is  implied  in  every  complex  of  qualities  known  to  us.  Being  and 
consciousness,  as  we  know  them,  are  one  and  the  same,  definable 
in  identical  terms  and  having  identical  meanings.  This  universe 
of  ours,  we  may  say,  is  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  within 
the  subject,-  In  this  relation  consists  its  being.  This  is  the 
the  nature  of  the  universe. 

1  Snie  essai,  p  .  11. 

2  La  nonvfUe  monadologie,  p.  3  :  "  le  rapport  du  aujet  a  Vohjet  dans  le  sujet." 
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As  we  study  that  ordered  series  of  phenomena  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  experience,  however,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  to  us  that  the  substance  of  the  world  is  diversified  to  a 

.siii.-.t,in(o.  jjjQg^  marvellous  degree.  The  relations  comprised  within  or 
springing  from  the  original  simple  relation  of  subject  to  object 
are  all  but  infinitely  various.  We  are  aware  of  substances  rather 
than  of  substance,  of  beings  as  much  as  of  being,  and  so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  substance 
should  not  be  taken  as  originally  plural — if  there  are  not  many 
simple  substances?  Should  we  not,  if  we  would  give  an  accurate 
account  of  our  experience,  assume  diversity  to  be  a  primitive 
characteristic  of  the  universe  we  know— the  only  universe  which 
exists  for  us?  It  is  true  that  the  existence  {donnfe)  of  simple 
substance  is  implied  by  the  existence  of  compound  substances,  ^ 
and  that,  as  so  implied,  we  have  found  it  to  be  best  defined  as 
the  relation  of  object  to  subject  within  a  single  representation : 
but  now  another  aspect  of  this  relation  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention.  In  spite  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  two  factors  of 
representation,  the  object  as  a  distinguishable  factor  within  the 
representative  relation  is  represented  as  something  external  to 
the  subject.  Consciousness  (which  is  one  with  the  simple  sub- 
stance of  our  description),  does  not  find  within  itself  the  condi- 
tions of  all  the  modifications  which  it  experiences  when  it  looks 
upon  itself  as  an  object.  The  subject  feels  that  the  object  varies 
without  its  active  participation  and  without  any  desire  on  its 

I'lieohu-tt:  part.-  It  therefore  conceives  of  the  object  as  an  "other"  than 
;,s  other,  itself;  it  assumes  without  question  that  plurality  in  the  nature 
of  things  which  we  have  just  been  considering  as  a  possibility. 
Moreover,  as  the  wider  factor  in  that  union  in  which  representa- 
tion consists,  it  conceives  of  the  object  in  terms  of  itself— as 
another  self,  another  subject,  whenever  it  seeks  actually  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  object  as  another.  That  first  primitive 
instinct  of  the  human  mind  which  thought  of  all  nature  as  living, 

As  Aiidthcr.  and,  like  itself,  intelligent,  remains  its  instinct  still,  and  from  the 
conceptions  based  upon  this  belief  our  later,  more  sophisticated 
notions  derive  their  real  meaning.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  instinct 
without  its  warrant,  since,  the  object  being  one  term  of  that  re- 
lation in  which  consciousness  consists,  it  cannot,  as  experienced, 
differ  essentially  from  the  thought  which  considers  it— as  has  been 
pointed  out  already.  For  only  as  a  representation  in  conscious- 
ness is  the  object  known  at  all,  and  hence  it  can  only  be  conceived 
of  in  terms  of  consciousness.  ^  That  of  which  we  are  actually 
aware,  however,  is  not  "the  object"  in  the  abstract,  or  even  the 
1  La  nuuveUe  monadologie,  p.  1.     2  ^a  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  6-7.     3  ^mg  essai,  p.  14. 
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object  looked  upon  as  another  consciousness.  Our  experience,  on 
the  contrary,  deals  with  objects,  innumerable  objects,  many  sub- 
stances—so that,  if  we  accept  the  assumption  of  plurality  which 
is  instinctively  made  by  the  self  conscious  individual,  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  many  consciousnesses.  Nor  is  this  so 
impossible  an  assumption ;  rather,  it  is  an  agreement  with  all 
that  more  important  part  of  our  phenomenal  experience  which 
we  recognize  as  pertaining  to  us  more  directly,  as  being  distinct- 
ively human.  And  in  this  connection  we  may  add  that,  while  it 
is  the  facts  of  our  experience  which  must  be  our  guide  in  any 
proposed  explanation  of  things,  yet  those  facts  can  be  interpreted 
only  as  the  facts  of  our  experience,  since  even  as  philosophers  we 
must  view  the  world  through  human  eyes.^  It  is  an  explanation 
of  our  universe  which  we  desire  primarily— not  an  hypothesis  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  beasts'  world,  nor  some  fantastic 
theory  as  to  how  things  may  appear  to  a  consciousness  unlike  ,.. ,  .^. 
our  own,  though  that  consciousness  be  called  the  omnipresent 
consciousness  of  God.  This  being  the  case,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  a  presupposition  of  which  every  human  being  makes 
instinctive  use — the  theory  of  many  existing  substances,  of  a 
plurality  of  consciousness.  Rather,  having  adopted  this  theory, 
let  us  see  if  those  facts  of  experience  with  which  we.  as  individuals, 
are  not  so  directly  concerned,  may  not  find  a  consistent  explana- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  view,  however  much  at  first  they 
may  seem  to  come  in  conflict  with  it. 

For  that  matter,  we  are  not  pioneer  explorers  in  this  division 
of  the  realm  of  thought.  The  view  of  nature  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  adopt  would  resemble  in  many  respects  that  stated  by 
Leibniz  in  his  Moiu-idology,  for  instance — to  name  but  one  in  a 
long  line  of  philosophical  predecessors.  Indeed,  in  this  particular  tiu>  renn 
case,  the  coincidence  of  thought  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  our  -Mon-.i'' 
borrowing  a  term  or  two  from  out  Leibniz's  store,  should  we  so 
desire.  The  word  "monad,"  for  example,  as  used  to  designate 
the  single  consciousness,  is  an  expression  we  should  find  both 
accurate  and  convenient.  Let  us  therefore,  like  honest  thieves, 
appropriate  it. 

But  having  once  accepted  substance  as  plural,  a  new  difficulty 
immediately  arises.    As  we  have  said,  although  the  monad  does 
not   believe   itself   to    be  entirely  self-determined,  it  nevertheless 
recognizes  the  fact  that  its  external  relations  always  exist  with,  '^®'^^®'"- 
and,  as  it  were,  iu  an  internal  relation— that  there  is  "nothing  ^^"^'^*''^"^' 
in  the  modifications  proper  to  one  monad  which,  viewed  analyt-  ^®'^^"'"''- 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  152-155.    Sine  essai.  pp.  193-196. 
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ically,  involves  tlie  reasons  of  the  modifications  of  another."' 
Yet  these  objective  representations  are  capable  of  entering  into 
'  ""^^  the  self-related  whole  of  consciousness.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
of  Inter-  ^j^^  monads  themselves  form  a  system ;  and  the  nature  of  their 
•■"•fi"»-  relations  within  this  system  will  be  the  next  problem  the  solution 
of  which  we  must  seek  among  the  facts  of  our  phenomenal  ex- 
perience. One  theory,  at  least,  our  previous  discussion  has  left 
no  room  for.  Although  consciousnesses  may  be  assumed  to  be 
many,  the  representations  within  each  consciousness  form  in 
themselves  a  complete  whole,  a  system  of  relations  which  finds 
expression  in  the  sentiment  of  self-hood,  and  which  excludes  by 
1  ii.- Nuiioii  jj.y  Q^y^  nature  any  notion  of  interaction  among  the  monads. 
"'  <  •i"'^''  AH  relations  may  be  finally  reduced  to  that  one  inseparable  re- 
lation which  constitutes  substance  for  us,  and  which  is  complete 
in  itself  and  to  itself.  For  this  reason  the  relation  of  causality, 
which  we  recognize  as  forming  part  of  that  system  of  relations 
in  which  consciousness  consists,  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  any 
interaction  between  the  monads.-  Indeed,  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tion of  causality  leaves  us  in  the  end  only  an  elementary  corres- 
pondence between  two  facts— that,  the  one  being  given,  the  other 
always  accompanies  or  succeeds  it.  And  this  correspondence  is 
itself  a  fact.  That  to  which  experience  bears  witness  is  not 
causality,  as  that  relation  is  ordinarily  conceived  of,  but  the 
succession  of  phenomena.  In  the  more  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  it  is  true,  there  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  cause— and  espe- 
TJie  Three  cially  of  a  cause  as  efficient — the  notion  (ini;igiii;ition)  that 
"Cases" of  something  is  transported  from  it,  and  acts  in  a  way  which  raod- 
(liiiisiiiity  ^fi^^  some  other  thing  in  the  situation  to  which  it  is  transported. 
This,  however,  we  can  only  reckon  as  the  vainest  of  vain  imag- 
inings. Nevertheless,  so  obstinate  is  this  notion  that  it  will  be 
worth  while  for  us  to  examine  more  closely  those  cases  to  which 
this  fictitious  representation  may  be  applied.  Observing  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  experience  makes  us  aware  of  a 
constant  relation  of  sequence  among  phenomena,  we  shall  find 
that  these  cases  are  three  in  number.  We  have,  first,  the  case 
where  movement  is  communicated  by  movement;  second,  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  the  production  of  thought  and  of  movement, 
with  the  communication  of  the  thought  of  one  spirit  to  another; 
and,  third,  all  the  sorts  of  causality  which  the  connection  {cii- 
cIwineTiient)  of  natural  phenomena  exhibits.  Let  us  examine 
these  three  cases  in  their  order,  one  by  one. 

1  La  nouvelle  iiwiiadologie,  pp.  18-19. 

2  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  18-21.  38-39,  Note  24,  etc.    ler  esi^ai,  p.  213  se<i.    •<?/"■ 
fKsai,  pp.  109-113,  etc. 
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Now  if  we  analyze  the  notion  of  causality  which  enters  into  the 
case  where  movement  is  communicated  by  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  ideas  of  contact,  shock,  attraction,  etc., 
all  of  which  ideas  are  drawn  from  our  sensations  or  affections 
and  transferred  to  the  relations  of  bodies  in  movement.  We  think 
of  the  latter— sub-consciously,  it  may  be— as  if  they  were  alive 
and  conscious;  we  presuppose  in  them  the  inseparable  relation 
of  subject  to  object  which  we  know  in  ourselves;  but,  for  that 
very  reason,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  is  a  transition  of  any 
kind  involved  in  physical  movement.  Instead  we  have  varying 
modes  and  forms  of  representation.  Then,  in  the  second  of  our 
cases— where  movement  follows  thought,  and  thought  is  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  movement— the  movement  involved  is  always 
physical,  and  hence  this  case  also  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  repre- 
sentative relation;  our  knowledge  does  not  go  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  thought  of  a  movement  being  succeeded  or  accompanied 
by  the  perception  of  that  movement,  and  the  consequent  em- 
ployment of  some  movements  as  signs  representing  our  ideas. 
As  for  the  third  case  of  causality,  the  sequence  is  here  so  complex 
that  we  really  are  never  able  to  say  that  any  one  natural  phe- 
nomenon is  the  cause  of  another,  in  the  transitional  sense  of 
cause.  Cause  becomes  multiple,  and  so  vanishes.  The  whole 
fiction  of  causal  transition,  indeed,  it  will  now  be  evident,  is  only 
a  mode  of  representation,  symbolic  of  succession  so  far  as  suc- 
cession is  determinate.  If  we  must  give  a  name  to  such  an 
elementary  relation  between  facts  as  that  the  one  being  given  the 
other  alwaj'S  accompanies  or  succeeds  it,  it  would  be  better  to 
call  that  relation  a  harmony,  or  even,  after  Leibniz's  fashion,  a 
])re('st:ihUsht'(J  harmony,  seeing  that  if  one  considers  all  possible  p.  •  .  , 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  observed  the  relation  resolves  itself  into 
nothing  less  than  the  order  of  the  world  represented  in  its  in- 
tegrity as  a  collection  {fniscf^uii)  of  causes  and  effects  related  each  '"'"""■ 
to  the  other  in  space  and  in  time;  while,  moreover,  this  order  is 
for  us  a  given  fact  {unc  rlounf'f),  and  must  remain  so,  however 
far  our  knowledge  may  be  able  to  extend  itself,  i 

However,  although  a  dntnui,  this  order  is  not  to  be  defined 
as  an  unknowable  dntnin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  a 
iLituni  of  consciousness,  and  hence  capable  of  being  fully  com- 
prised within  it— that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  taken  as  forming  a  i'""''"'^"' 
complete,  self-related  sj'-stem.  The  totality  of  the  relations  making  ^''^  systfMn 
up  the  world-order  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  not  to  be  grasped 
by   thought.     But   if   such   is   its    nature,    the    world-order   can 

1  La  noui'fUi'  nionadohgie,  p.  21— "daj/.s  renaeinble  ft  dinm  la  .■iuitc  dp  toii^  leif  cn.s 
liossibleii  OH  edc  a'obserre."  etc. 
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scarcely  be  described  as  infinite,  since  to  relate  is  necessarily  to 
limit.  Therefore  we  may  say  that  the  order  of  the  world,  inas- 
much as  it  is  for  consciousness  a  totality  of  relations,  and  as  not 
for  consciousness  is  not  at  all,  is  only  to  be  conceived  of  as 
finite.  The  system  of  monads,  in  short,  by  virtue  of  its  existence 
as  a  system,  must  be  taken  to  be  made  up  of  a  definite,  although 
vast,  number  of  monads.  And  this  conclusion  is  reinforced  by 
the  consideration  that  only  within  such  a  system  would  harmo- 
nious arrangement  be  possible.  Within  a  finite  system  alone 
might  monads  be  held  without  contradiction  to  be  arranged  in 
some  such  a  hierarchy  as  Leibniz  imagined. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  world  order  an  order  in  space 
and  in  time,  and  is  it  possible  to  think  of  these,  or  of  number 
itself,  as  limited?  Are  not  these  very  ideas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
source  from  which  we  draw  that  notion  of  the  infinite  which  you 
have  so  summarily  set  aside  as  inconceivable?  To  stigmatize 
any  conception  as  inconceivable  appears  to  be  a  reckless  pro- 
ceeding; and  if  it  is  your  meaning,  rather,  that  the  conception 
of  the  infinite  is  unintelligible,  we  may  fairly  demand  a  further 
statement  of  your  reasons  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which— 
at  first  sight,  at  least— does  not  seem  to  contradict  those  facts 
of  our  phenomenal  experience  upon  which  you  profess  to  base 
your  system  of  philosophic  thought. 

Let  us,  then,  undertake  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  this  conception  of  the  infinite — a  notion,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  first  of  the  Kantian  an- 
tinomies, and  in  resolving  which,  therefore,  one  ground  for  the 
positing  of  the  unknowable  thing-in-itself  will  be  swept  away. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  causality  is  a  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  determinate  succession  of  phenomena;  and  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  this  succession  as  going  on  "for- 
ever," as  it  is  phrased?  Nothing  whatever,  it  may  be  answered, 
save  the  simple  fact  that  in  so  proceeding  it  would  cease  to  be 
determinate,  and  hence  would  cease  to  be  at  all.  For  succession 
is  itself  a  relation— one  of  those  phenomenal  laws  which  are 
themselves  phenomena;  and  a  relation  which  was  not  definite 
would  not  be  a  relation.  An  indeterminate  succession  is  neither 
space.  Time  ,^  matter  of  experience  nor  an  inference  from  it,  but  an  nhstnu-- 
and  N\unber.  fj^^jj^  without  content  and  made  without  warrant.  The  indeter- 
minate, we  must  say,  is  that  which  is  not  for  knowledge,  and  so 
that  which  is  not  for  experience,  while  the  infinite  is  necessarily 
the  indeterminate.  1  Space,  time  and  number,  therefore,  being  all 
modes  of  relation,  are  equally  in  themselves  limited  and  finite. 

1  La  iiouvcUemnvadoJogu,  pp,  98-101, 
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It  is  from  their  abstract  forms  that  the  notion  of  the  infinite  is 
drawn— forms  which,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  are  seen  to 
have  no  meaning.  One  does  not  go  on  counting  for  the  mere 
sake  of  counting,  for  instance.  One  always  counts — that  is,  relates 
—soniethiug.  The  very  notion  we  have  of  number  is  of  number  as 
a  determined,  measured  quantity,  and  "infinite  number"  is  a 
phrase  without  any  actual  significance  whatever.  Speaking  in  a 
strict  sense  it  is  really  inconceivable,  although  it  may  be  called 
unintelligible,  if  one  prefers.  "The  infinite,"  says  M.  Renouvier,  "is  "Finite"  and 
a  contradictory  concept,  so  far  as  all  that  which  is  actually  given  "  Infinite." 
is  concerned.  It  can  be  conceived  legitimately  only  as  the  idea 
of  an  indefinite  possibility,  open  to  thought,  but  of  which  the  re- 
alization implies  completion  and  limitation.  As  an  object  of 
knowledge  the  world  must  be  represented  as  constituted  by  related 
phenomena— by  the  groupings  and  functions  of  phenomena,  by 
laws.  For  all  intelligible  being  is  a  function  and  a  law."i  The 
world  for  knowledge,  then,  is  limited  and  definite,  and  since  Nature  oi 
knowledge — or,  rather,  the  known — is  one  factor  in  that  dual  re-  the  Universe. 
lation  which  is  existence,  we  may  say  that  the  world  i.s  limited 
and  definite,  thus  disposing  of  the  first  of  the  Kantian  antino- 
mies and  of  the  others  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  first. 
Also,  since  we  have  already  decided  that  the  world  is  a  system 
of  monads,  we  may  conclude  finally  that  the  universe  of  our 
conception  is  constituted  by  a  very  great  but  perfectly  definite 
number  of  monads  related  one  to  the  other  and  each  to  all  ac- 
cording to  discoverable  principles  which  may  be  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  a  pref'stablished  harmon3^ 

But,  substance  and  consciousness  being  one,  according  to  the 
terms  of  our  definition,  out  of  such  a  universe  of  related  con- 
sciousnesses how  are  we  to  get  the  varied  world  of  our  experience, 
in  which  the  inorganic,  the  unconscious,  seems  to  play  so  large 
a  part?  We  can  get  it,  answers  Renouvier,  because  the  inorganic 
is  a  mere  seeming,  which  does  not  really  exist.  The  conception 
of  the  unconscious,  like  that  of  the  infinite,  is  an  abstraction,  expe- 
rience acquainting  us  only  with  the  less  conscious,  with  compound 
substances  of  varying  degrees  of  organization.  These,  according 
to  our  hypothesis,  are  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of  monads 
.  or  simple  substances ;  but  in  what  sense  can  they  be  held  to  be 
so  made  up?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Renouvier  has  ren- 
dered his  own  position  clear  at  this  point.  For  having  defined 
the  substance  of  our  immediate  experience— compound  substance, 
that  is— as  "any  particular  whole  considered  relatively  to  its 
parts,"  he  goes  on  to  state  that  these  parts  may  be  supposed 

1  La  n-ifique  geiierale,  p-  178. 
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The  Uncon-  ^°  ^®  °^  ^'^^  nature  with  the  whole  whose  parts  they  are;  that 
"a  substance  can  be  considered  as  a  </?7c?77fifj-."3  "In  that  case," 
he  adds,  "if  one  considers  the  compound  substance  as  actually 
given,  and  the  parts  that  one  distinguishes  in  it  as  given  like- 
wise,  and  not  as  simple  possibilities  for  thought,   these  partial 

guantitv  nid  ^ubjects  will  themselves  form  a  whole  or  determinate  number." 
But  how  would  the  compound  substance  thus  "considered  as 
actually  given"  differ  from  the  monad  or  simple  substance  viewed 
quantitatively?  A  monad,  indeed,  as  M.  Renouvier  insists  with 
even  wearisome  iteration,  has  no  parts— not  being  extended  in 
space;  and  this  he  appears  to  regard  as  an  absolute  distinction 
between  simple  and  compound  substances.-  Nevertheless,  since 
space  itself  is  to  be  reckoned  merely  as  one  of  the  monad's  most 
necessary  methods  of  representation — in  fact,  as  an  intuition— it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  essential  unity  of  the  monad  invalidates 
the  supposition  that,  viewed  quantitatively,  it  itself  may  be  what 
is  meant  by  a  compound  substance.  For  that  matter,  what  have 
parts,  aspects  of  substances  considered  from  a  quantitative  point 
of  view,  to  do  with  space  or  spatial  notions?  Or  if  a  quantita- 
tive point  of  view  necessarily  involves  spatial  determinations, 
would  this  mean  more  than  that  the  monad,  when  it  considers 
itself  or  other  monads  quantitatively,  views  them  under  a  spatial 
aspect,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  imperfect  view  goes,  as  having 
parts  ?'^ 

This  is  certainly  not  the  notion  of  M.  Renouvier,  however. 
Compound  substance  itself  is,  of  course,  only  a  representation, 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  him,  he  seems  to  hold 
that  compound  substances  are,  or  are  represented  to  be,  made 
up  spiitinlly  of  monads  or  simple  substances.  At  any  rate,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  compound  substance  is  that  it  is 
extended  in  space,  while  the  monad  is  not.  It  is  very  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  intricacies  of  a  foreign  tongue  and  the  meta- 
phorical language  used  by  the  philosopher  have  deceived  me  in 
this  matter ;  yet  I  cannot  give  any  other  interpretation  to  those 
passages  where  the  way  in  which  compound  substances  are  com- 
posed of  simple  substances  is  explained.  Every  compound  sub- 
stance is,  he  says,  a  group,  or,  rather,  an  organism  of  monads 
ruled   by  some   "central  monad."      This  central    monad  is  thus 

(V  t-i-    1  "^^®  director  of   a  little  world,    the    prei'Stablished  harmony  of 

which  includes  all  relations  of  cause  to  effect,  so  far  as  these  are 
SGi'vinfir 

predetermined"— that  is,  so  far  as  the  action  of  one  monad  ap- 
pears to  result  from  the  action  of   another  or  others,   whether 

^  La  uditvellf  iiiiiiindolouu,  P.  '2.  -  Li  uoucpUp  nioiiadologie,  pp.  'J.  ]2,  102-1U6. 

*  La  iinvreUe  monadologie,  p.  46. 
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these  are  included  within  the  unity  of  the  smaller  system  or,  with 
it,  are  part  of  the  wider  system  of  the  universe.^  But,  as  the 
analysis  of  cause  has  already  shown  us,  this  predetermination  is 
no  more  than  an  appearance,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  "every 
phenomenon  is  given  within  the  simple  monad,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  compound  substance  of  which  it  is  an  element, 
and  of  whatever  phenomena  of  space  or  movement  this  compound 
substance  may  be  represented  as  the  seat.-  This  seems  to  mean 
that  certain  monads  are  represented  by  certain  others  as  elements 
or^, parts  of  a  compound  substance;  and  that  the  nature  of 
things  (as  a  system)  is  such  that  the  representations  of  the 
monads  thus  assumed  to  be  elements  agree  with  the  representa- 
tions of  the  central  monads.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  monad  from  representing  itself  as  a  part  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance, although  this  is  by  [no  means  a  necessary  procedure  on 
the  part  of  every  serving  monad,  as  M.  Renouvier  names  those 
monads  which  are  ruled— that  is,  represented  to  be  elements  of 
compound  substances. 

According  to  the  law  of  prei'Stablished  harmony,  the  degree  of  .^^ 

control  exercised  by  a  central  monad  over  any  serving  monad 
would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  compound  substance  of  which 
that  serving  monad  might  be  represented  as  an  element.  Not  ^  ^^'■ 
all,  for  instance,  are  organized  after  a  fashion  which  permits  them 
to  be  brought  directly  or  indirectlj'  under  the  control  of  a  central 
monad— at  least,  of  a  central  monad  of  the  human  type.  Yet 
this  type  is  the  highest,  or  the  most  individual,  known  to  us,  and 
—to  anticipate  for  a  moment  one  of  M.  Renouvier's  conclusions- 
it  is  a  presupposition  of  all  experience  that  "organization  in 
every  degree  exists  in  order  to  bring  about  the  greatest  individ- 
uation." If  this  is  the  case,  however,  such  instant  control  as  the 
central  monad  of  a  human  organism  exercises  over  the  serving 
monads  composing  that  organism  would  appear  to  be  the  type 
or  ideal  of  the  control  which  every  central  should  exercise  over 
every  serving  monad.  The  only  "dead  matter"  which  should 
find  a  place  within  a  reasonable  world  would  be  that  "consti- 
tuting certain  stable  mediums  which  may  be  used  in  common  by 
living  beings  for  purposes  of  communication,"  says  our  philoso- 
pher. =^  But  the  universe  of  our  experience  is  far  from  conforming 
to  this  ideal;  and  hence  the  conclusion  follows  inevitably  that 
something  is  out  of  joint  within  it.  Too  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant phenomena  are  neither  subject  to  the  human  will  nor  to 
intelligent    direction.      The   serving    monads  whose  actions  and 

>  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  18.  2  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  76. 

3  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  62. 
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reactions  make  up  that  totality  of  compound  and  unorganized 
substances  which  we  call  matter  do  not  directly  perform  their 
office— are  of  no  immediate  service  to  the  personal  monads.^ 

Must  we   conclude,  then,  that  the   universe   is  unreasonable? 
It  certainly  appears  to  be  so,  and  yet  we  may  hardly  venture  to 
i  lie  Origin  of  accept  such  a  decision,  since,  as  we    have    seen,  it    is    reason  or 
Substance,  consciousness  that  constitutes  the  universe. 

Yes,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  consciousness  or  reason  that  con- 
stitutes the  universe  for  ench  one  of  us;  but  may  it  not  be  that 
the  universe  of  monads  is  not  so  constituted?  May  not  the  nature 
I'oMscious-  qJ  the  universe  of  monads  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  single 
ness  as  monad  which  is  the  source  of  our  experience?  For  each  one  of  us 
Creative,  the  world  is  the  product  of  reason;  but  is  reason  the  source  of 
the  world?  Most  certainly,  answers  Eenouvier,  it  is  the  source 
of  our  world,  and  we  know  no  other.  Neither,  for  that  matter, 
can  we  conceive  of  any  other  origin  of  things  than  that  which 
is  found  in  reason.  This  is  the  only  creative  power  experience 
makes  known  to  us.  Nor  can  we  think  of  the  universe  as  with- 
out an  origin ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  made  up  of  a  determi- 
nate though  vast  number  of  monads,  and  we  know  that  no  one 
monad  can  either  come  into  or  go  out  of  being  save  through 
creation  or  annihilation.  What  we  ordinarily  mean  by  "coming 
into  being" — the  composition  of  parts — is  impossible  to  a  monad, 
the  nature  of  which  is  essentially  unitary,  although  it  may  be 
known  only  as  a  constant  relation  of  subject  to  object;  and 
equally,  of  course,  decomposition  must  be  a  stranger  to  it. 
Moreover,  since  the  parts  of  the  system  of  monads  are  not 
quantitative,  nor  the  system  itself  a  quantitative  system,  we  may 
in  this  case  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  to  that  of  the 
whole,  and  say  that  it,  too,  must  have  had  a  beginning.  ^  For 
Tiie  Idea  of  i*  ^^  o^^J  ^J  virtlfee  of  an  abstraction  that  any  monad  is  thought 
I'ersonaiit  •  ^^  ^^  forming  a  part  of  a  system  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ea,ch  monad  is  the  system— that  is,  each  monad  reflects  within 
itself,  according  to  its  degree,  the  entire  phenomenal  series,  which 
could  not  be  unless  all  the  monads  had  had  not  only  an  instan- 
taneous but  a  simultaneous  origin.  And  the  only  origin  of  which 
we  are  or  can  become  aware  is  an  origin  for  and  through  con- 
sciousness. Nor  can  we  conceive  of  the  creative  consciousness  to 
whose  activity  is  due  the  universe  as  differing,  save  in  degree, 
from  the  consciousnesses  known  to  us.  Through  the  latter  only 
may  we  grasp  at  the  nature  of  the  former.  "The  definition  of 
the  first  cause  must  be  drawn  from  the  laws  of  the  spirit  or  from 
those  of  the  world,  since  in  following  any  other  method  it  would 

1  La  7i.ouvi'lle  monadologie,  p.  472.  *  La  ^louveUe  moiiadohmie,  p.  17. 
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be  sought  for  outside  of  the  relative,"  says  M.  Renouvier.  "The 
laws  of  tlie  world  are,  however,  the  laws  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  and 
this  being  so  .  .  .  the  idea  of  the  first  cause  can  only  present 
itself  as  the  idea  of  the  qualities  characteristic  of  a  person,  but 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  conceivable. "i  It  re- 
mains, then,  for  us  to  discover  the  "qualities  characteristic  of 
a  person"— those  "laws  of  the  spirit"  which  are  the  laws  of  the 
world. 

According  to  Kant,  it  will  be    remembered,  the  forms  under 
which  'the  intelligence  grasps  or  relates  phenomena  may  be  em- 
pirically determined.    He  found  them  to  correspond,  for  instance, 
with    the    forms    of    judgment.      Renouvier,    on     the    contrary,  The  Neo- 
starting     with     his     primary     relation      of    subject     to     object  Critical 
within    the    subject,    a     relation     which,     as     known,     he     has  Categories. 
already  defined  as  representative,  naturally  terms  the  categories 
or  forms  of  knowledge  modes  of  representation.      He  finds  that 
they  are  nine  in  number.     The  first  and  most  important  is  the 
category  of    relation    itself,  from  which    all    the    others    spring.  -^,,^,1,.  >s;.,j^„.^ 
Then  follow  nuwbev,  position,  succession,   qualitv,   becoming  {le  ^^ 

Jyumber.  am) 

Devenir),  causality,  finality  and  personality.-  Nor  does  he  thmk 
that  more  are  possible,  as  these  sufiice  to  determine  the  object 
completely.  But,  as  he  is  most  careful  to  point  out,  the  action 
of  every  one  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  any  object. 
"Without  the  first  five  of  these  categories  no  representation 
could  subsist,"  he  declares.  "Were  a  thing  not  determined  rela- 
tively to  other  things;  did  it  not  imply  number  as  a  part  of 
some  whole  or  a  whole  made  up  of  pa^ts ;  had  it  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  a  place  nor  an  epoch ;  and  if  one  could  not  qualify 
it  by  arranging  it  under  some  kind— that  thing  would  cease  to 
be,  or,  rather,  it  would  never  have  existed  for  us."  And  the  re- 
maining categories,  while  not  so  immediately  applicable  to  every 
objective  representation,  are,  nevertheless,  inherent  in  every  one; 
for,  "in  order  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  phenomenon  whatever 
refiectively  and  with  system,  we  must  relate  it  to  the  personality 
within  us ;  run  over  a  series  of  changes  of  our  person ;  exercise 
the  will,  which  is  a  cause ;  and,  that  we  may  do  this,  propose  to 
ourselves  some  end  to  be  attained. "^  The  human  consciousness, 
then,  appears  as  a  centre  or  meeting-point  of  the  categories— and 
that  is  exactly  what  I^nouvier  calls  it.  Man,  he  says  again, 
may  be  known  by  theAiame  of  one  category  or  another,  but 
"the  function  we  call  'man'  embraces  them  all— is  a  certain  func- 
tion of  all  the  functions  given  in  knowledge."     To  discover  the 

1  La  nouvelle  rnonadologif,  p.  152. 

2  Essais  de  critique  gmerale,  2me  essai.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  2-3. 

3  Essais  de  critique  generale,  Sine  essai.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  3,  4.  7. 
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qualities  characteristic  of  a  person,  therefore,  we  must  study  the 

Qualities  manner  of  that  functioning.     Now,  unfortunately,  we    find    that 

■haracteristic  ^^^  "functions  given  in  knowledge"  do  not  work  together  har- 

..f 'I Person-  '^oniously,    or,  rather,    that   their    harnionious    working    would 

seem  to  be  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intelligence 

iiitt-iiiKt^nee   *^^  knowing  mind— in  which  case  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  trust 

to  the  witness  of  the  consciousness  itself,  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 

the  contradictory  testimony  of  the  intelligence. 

What  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  conflicts  be- 
Freedom;  tween  the  categories  has  already  been  considered  in  another  con- 
Cause  «ersu.s  nection,  but  it  may  here  be  taken  up  again,  as  its  solution 
Number,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  marked  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  human  consciousness.  The  immediate  interpretation  of  the 
category  of  causality,  we  know,  results  in  the  hypothesis  of  an 
infinite  regression,  thus  contradicting  the  category  of  number— 
an  infinite  number  being  unimaginable.  As  has  been  seen,  how- 
ever, the  notion  of  cause  is  really  a  mode  of  representing  the 
determinate  succession  of  phenomena,  and,  as  such,  it  appears  in 
contradiction  with  itself.  Its  witness  we  rejected,  therefore,  but 
left  its  authority  as  a  mode  of  representation  unquestioned.  Now 
the  soul— the  consciousness— feels  itself  to  be  free  in  its  action. 
It  regards  itself  as  moving  by  itself,  so  to  speak;  and  with  this 
feeling  the  causal  mode  of  representation  comes  into  direct  con- 
flict. One  representation  is  pitted  against  another— and  which 
are  we  to  accept? — for  here  knowledge  stands  opposed  to  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  intelligence  is  not  able  to  give  its  full  allegiance  to 
either  view,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have  a  choice  between  them. 
In  other  words,  we  find  that  here  knowledge  has  reached  its 
limit  and  rests  itself  upon  something  the  authority  of  which  is 
greater  than  its  own— namely,  belief.  For  when  the  consciousness 
turns  to  consider,  not  the  nature  of  its  processes,  but  what  it 
itself  is,  it  views  itself  as  a  threefold  unity,  a  one  in  which  the 
three  elements  of  intelligence,  passion  and  will  may  be  distin- 
Beiief  guished ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  unity  it  regards  itself  as  free. 
^  .  Such  is  the  type  which  the  soul  bears  within  itself,  and  in  con- 
formity with  which  it  conceives  of  all  things.  Liberty  such  as 
we  may  admit,  says  Renouvier,  is  "that  characteristic  of  the 
reflective  and  voluntary  human  act  in  accordance  with  which 
fo  (I  nity.  consciousness  posits  the  motive  and  the  agent  as  strictly  united 
and  identified  with  itself,  while  affirming  that  other  acts  than  the 
former  one  would  have  been  possible  at  the  same  time.i     That 

1  Esaais  de  a-itiqiie  gmerale,  Sme  essai.  Vol.  I.,  p.  73:  "  La  liberie  que  nous  pouvons 
admeitre  est  ce  caractere  de  I'acte  humain,  r^ftecM  et  voluntaire,  dans  lequel  la  conscience 
pose  etroitement  unis  le  motif  et  le  moteur  identifies  avec  elle,  en  s^ affirmant  que  d'autres 
actes  (vrlusifs  du  premier  Aaient  possibles  au  meme  instant." 
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is,  consciousness  appears  as  itself  a  creating  activity,  not  motived, 
but  a  motive,  and  as  such  determining-  the  course  of  events. 
Indeed,  if  this,  the  true  nature  of  consciousness,  be  kept  in 
mind,  the  problem  of  human  freedom  loses  its  meaning,  says  our 
author,  for  the  two  formulas,  "the  preponderating  motive  de- 
termines the  will,"  and  "the  will  is  its  own  motive,"  may  then  be 
reduced  to  propositions  identical  in  meaning— namely,  that  "the 
state  composed  of  passion,  intelligence  and  will  of  which  the 
representation  of  a  motive  judged  capable  of  determining  a  sub- 
sequent act  forms  a  part,  effectively  determines  that  act,"  and 
that  "the  act  composed  of  will,  intelligence  and  passion  of  which 
the  representation  of  a  state  judged  to  be  the  consequence  of 
that  act  forms  a  part,  effectively  determines  that  state."i  The 
problem  disappears  as  soon  as  the  will  is  recognized  to  be  insep- 
arable from  the  whole  consciousness,  the  freedom  of  which  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  that  freedom  cannot  be  j^, 
demonstrated,  since  demonstration  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
intelligence  and  its  categories.  But,  though  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  consciousness  as  a  whole  can  be  known  to  the 
intelligence  only  a  priori,  as  a  fact,  even  so,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  intelligence,  liberty  appears  to  be  the  more  probable 
thesis  of  the  two.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience.  As  Renouvier 
phrases  it:  "Man  believes  himself  to  be  free;  that  is,  he  busies 
himself  in  directing  his  activity,  whether  interior  or  exterior,  as 
if  the  movements  of  his  consciousness,  and  consequently  those 
acts  and  events  which  depend  upon  them,  were  not  merely  a 
function  of  their  antecedents  (any  given  conditions  and  circum- 
stances whatsoever),  were  not  determined  entirely  in  advance, 
but  could  vary  through  the  effect  of  something  in  himself  which 
nothing  could  predetermine — not  even  that  which  he  himself  was 
before  the  last  moment  which  preceded  the  action."-  And  to  this 
belief  the  determinists  oppose  only  the  theory  that  the  lack  of 
complete  knowledge  produces  the  illusion  of  freedom.  Now,  of  the 
conflict  between  the  categories  of  cause  and  number  enough  has  been 
said  already.  Let  us,  rather,  consider  a  point  in  which  experience 
seems  at  first  sight  to  support  this  theory  of  the  determinists, 
in  the  results  which  are  drawn  from  statistics.  For  experience 
has  shown  that  certain  events  which  one  would  suppose  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  chance,  or  to  follow  upon  the  free  action  of 
individuals,  occur  with  a  regularity  amounting  to  that  of  a  law,  al- 
though the  principle  governing  that  regularity  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  as  the  determinist  would  say.  We  seem  to  be  face  to  face 

2r)ie  essai.  Vol.  I.,  p.  72. 

2  iLa  science  de  la  morale,  1869,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1-2. 
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with  a  case  where  our  ignorance  produces  the  appearance  of 
freedom.  Hence  if  it  be  driven  from  this,  its  strongest  empirical 
position,  the  claim  of  determinism  to  a  more  complete  agreement 
with  facts  than  its  opponent  can  show  maj^  be  taken  as  dis- 
proved. But  upon  what  do  these  statistical  results  themselves 
rest,  it  may  be  asked,  except  that  principle  of  large  numbers 
which  has  as  its  presupposition  that  certain  contrary  future 
events  may  be  equally  expected?  That  is,  all  that  we  know  em- 
pirically is  that  these  contrary  events  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  equal  possibility  of  production— which  is  to  presuppose  inde- 
terminism.i  Still,  however  probable  the  libertarian  thesis  may 
appear  to  be  it  can  never  become  a  matter  of  knowledge.  It 
must  remain  a  mere  belief,  or,  rather,  since  the  adjective  might 
seem  to  detract  from  its  importance,  it  must  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  experience  itself,  the  assumption  upon  which  knowledge 
is  founded.  Certainty  belongs  only  to  that  which  may  be  dem- 
onstrated, may  be  related  within  the  phenomenal  series ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  simple  perception  of  simple  phenomena,  and  beyond 
such  simple  perception  experience  may  be  said  to  depend,  not 
upon  our  knowledge,  but  upon  our  belief.  Free  choice  is  at  the 
back  of  our  convictions.  We  know  because  we  choose  to  know, 
believe  because  it  is  our  will  to  believe.  We  compel  experience, 
as  it  were,  to  tell  us  that  which  we  desire  to  know,  that  which 
will  accord  with  our  own  beliefs.  Upon  this  obstinacy  of  ours 
the  advance  of  science  depends.  We  deliberately  adopt  certain 
motives  as  our  own,  as  determining  our  judgment,  and  refuse 
to  accept  as  valid  any  aspects  of  experience  which  may  seem  to 
contradict  them. 

What  justifies  us  in  this  method  of  procedure  is  the  fact  that 
the  realm  of  experience  as  known — that  is,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  intelligence— fails  to  furnish  a  complete  expla- 
nation of  itself.  The  "antinomies  of  the  understanding"  are  not 
to  be  solved  through  adherence  to  the  critical  rule,  "to  seek 
nothing  beyond  that  which  takes  place  within  the  intelhgence  as 
an  order  of  relations,  and  never  to  admit  relations  the  definitions 
of  which  imply  contradiction. "^  in  certain  cases  we  must  make 
a  choice,  and  we  must  ask,  therefore,  what  the  motives  are  which 
in  those  cases  influence  the  consciousness.  Upon  what  beliefs 
does  it  base  its  experience?  What  is  its  guarantee  of  certitude? 
"For  a  reflective  man,"  asserts  M.  Renouvier,  "the  principal 
means  of  determining  the  judgment  are  drawn  from  the  logical 
relations  of  ideas,  from  relations  of  utility,  ...   or  from  moral 

>  Esaais  dc  critique  generale,  Itr  essai.  p.  587  seq. 
2  La  iiouvelle  inonadolooie,  p.  150. 
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relations."!  But  if  our  end  is  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  certitude, 
the  first  of  these  means  must  be  given  up,  since  logic  only 
demonstrates  one  proposition  by  supposing  others  to  infinity,  or 
else  must  depend  upon  sojuething  underaonstrable.  The  judgment 
of  the  useful,  again,  has  its  certainty  subordinated  to  the  truth 
of  an  hypothesis.  Its  consequence  is  an  act,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  realize  a  means  by  which  some  end  may  be  attained;  and 
that  which  is  a  means  to  attain  an  end,  some  good,  we  may 
never  know  as  mtioiiHUy  good  in  itself.  Therefore,  our  ultimate 
test  must  depend  upon  the  moral  relations— and  so,  indeed,  it 
does.  We  ask  of  a  proposed  explanation  of  experience  if  it  con- 
forms, after  a  careful  examination,  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  ''''"'  ^•'"^ 
our  moral  aim  or  destination;  and  that  moral  aim  which  ex-  for 
presses  the  inmost  demand  of.  our  consciousness,  when  viewed  Happine 
from  the  individual  standpoint,  and  that  alone,  is  happiness. - 
The  demand  of  the  individual  consciousness,  as  individual,  is  for 
an  assured  continuity  of  pleasures ;  so  that  good  itself  may  be 
formally  defined  as  "that  which  is  desired."  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  qualities  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  most 
characteristic  of  a  person,  are  intelligence  (with  its  categorical 
mode  of  procedure),  freedom  of  action,  and  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness; and  if  these  be  carried  to  the  utmost  conceivable  point  of 
perfection,  and  ascribed  to  a  cause  assumed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  world,  it  follows  that  such  a  cause  could  not  have  given  rise 
to  a  world  wholly  or  partly  evil,  since  evil,  moral  or 
physical,  is  the  very  source  of  all  sorrow. 

The    world    of     monads    as    well    as  the   world    of  the    single 
monad  having  its  source  in  reason,  then,  the  nature  of  its  origin 
furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  contradictions  we  find  within  our  °^  Expe: 
phenomenal  experience.     On  the  contrary,  it  does  but  make  our  ^^^'*^- 
trouble  deeper,  for  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  the  universe 
of  our  experience  is  not  that  which  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
first  cause.    It  would  seem  to  be  another,  or,  perhaps,  the  ruin 
of  that  original  creation;  and  it  is  the  world   of  our  experience  Unreasoi 
that  we  desire  to  understand.    Yet  if  this  universe  be  the  ruin  of  in  the 
a  former  harmonious  world,  its  contradictions  and  evils  will  no  Woihi. 
longer  seem  so  strange  to  us,  nor  will  the    attempt    to    find  a 
reason  for  if  not  in  them  appear  utterly  hopeless.    Our  problem 
will  be,  rather,  to  determine  the  source  and  nature  of  the  first 
world's  ruin,  to  explain  the   relation  of  the  two  worlds  to  each 
other  and  to  their  common  end — the  end  of  creation.    Let  us  see, 
then,  where  the  hypothesis  of  a  ruined  world  will  lead  us.^ 

^La  nouDelle  monadology,  p,  253.  2  7;^  riouvelle  monadnlogie,  pp.  256-261. 

3  Xa  noiwelle  moriadologie,  p.  60-68.  464.  etc. 
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The  end  of  the  empirical  creation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
The  Sinn-  individual  monad,  has  already  been  determined.  It  is  happiness, 
mm  iicinini.  iind  happiness  in  the  sense  of  an  assured  continuity  of  pleasures. 
The  monad,  however,  does  not  exist  to  itself  alone,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  an  organ- 
ized system.  Happiness,  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  may  still  be 
the  end,  but  only  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  society,  since 
only  in  society  can  be  found  the  happiness  which  man  seeks  as 
an  intelligent  being.  His  demand  for  an  assured  continuity  of 
pleasures  becomes,  in  consequence,  transformed  in  shape  and 
nature.  The  idea  of  good  changes  into  the  idea  of  the  just, 
or  justice,  when  he  recognizes  that  the  good  of  one  has  no  more 
reason  of  fulfillment  than  the  good  of  another.  And  in  this  last 
idea  we  find  the  final  criterion  by  which  the  representations  of 
experience  are  judged  by  us.  Our  ultimate  criterion  is  the  idea 
of  justice,  which  finds  its  best  abstract  expression  in  Kant's 
categorical  imperative.  So  that  we  must  take  the  perfect  indi- 
dividual  in  a  perfect  society  as  the  end  of  the  creation,  and  its 
beginning  likewise. 

From  out  the  confusion  of  a  morally  chaotic  world  reason 
has  formed  a  universe  of  its  own,  and  has  deduced  from  the 
principles  thereof  the  moral  ideal  of  perfect  justice.  But  in  the 
world  of  our  experience  this  ideal  remains  a  mere  empty  formula, 
Tilt-  World  ^^  ^Ijj^  impossible  of  fulfillment,  a  form  to  which  no  content  can 
be  given.  The  moral  law  is  a  law  which  applies,  not  to  this 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  but  to  that  ideal  world  whose 
natives  we  are  and  from  our  place  in  which  we  have  fallen.  As 
such  it  makes  its  claim  upon  us,  as  such  it  is  recognized  by  us 
as  obligatory,  and  as  such  it  involves  us  in  a  hopeless  warfare 
with  ourselves  and  our  surroundings.  Such  is  the  nature  of  things 
as  known  to  us  that  no  man  may  live  in  perfect  obedience  to 
this  law.  Death,  and  a  cruel  death,  would  be  the  penalty  ^exacted 
from  the  man  who  sought  in  thought  and  word  and  deed  to  be 
perfectly  just — even  were  he  a  man  so  wise  as  to  know^  what,  in 
this  world  of  confusion,  should  be  counted  as  perfect  justice.  And 
the  men  wiUing  to  be  obedient  unto  death  to  the  law^  of  life  have 
been  few  within  this  world  of  ours,  nor  have  they  always  been 
reckoned  among  its  saints  and  heroes.  Yet  the  nature  of  man- 
kind is  such  that  while  the  world  exists  men  will  seek  to  conform 
it  to  the  human  ideal.  The  struggle  would  be  eternal  were  this 
world  to  last  forever,  i 

We  have  found  that  the  universe  must  be  supposed  to  have 
its  origin  in  reason,  while  experience  teaches  us  that  the  world 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  266,  436. 
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we  live  in  is  not  a  world  that  reason  would  create.     Let  us  at- 
tempt, then,  to  form  some  notion  of  the  world  as  reason  made 
it— of  the  first  perfect  creation  and  of  the  position  man  held  therein. 
In  this  present  world  of  ours  too  many  laws  act  under  condi- 
tions other  than  those  of    their  first  establishment— which  was 
for  man.i    The  mere  physical  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the 
absolute  justice  we  demand  as  a  right  belonging  to  our  natures 
is  an  impossibility.    Injustice,  it  would  seem,  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  physical  universe.    We  find  primarily  a  great  mass  of  matter 
gathered  together  in  a  few  detached  bodies  of  varying  size  and 
separated  by  disproportionate  distances.    Because  of  this,  gravi- 
tation acts  unequally,  the  production  of  heat  and  light  is  con- 
centrated, and  all  the  laws  of  mechanics  are  forced  into  an  ap- 
pearance   of   irregularity.     Now,  in  order  to    account    for  these 
facts,  experience  has  led  us  to  form  the  "nebular  hypothesis" — 
that  is,  to  believe  in  a  cosmic  epoch  during  which  matter,  before 
widely    disseminated,  gradually   concentrated   itself,  and  became 
incandescent.    But  how  explain  the  origin  of  the  nebula?     "The 
philosopher,"  says    M.   Renouvier,   "may  think   either  that  this 
cosmic  revolution  was  the  ruin  of  an  anterior  world,  or  that  it 
was  only  the  preparation  for  another,  the  antecedents  of  which, 
therefore,  would  belong  exclusively  to  the  matter  and  forces  dis- 
played in  the  nebula.   .   .   .   But  the  first  will  be  our  theory  if  we 
believe  that  the  primitive  world  must  have  been  a  perfect  world 
as  well.     We  should  then  place  before  the   idea   of   the   nebula— 
which  is  the  idea  of  a  state  of  entire  disorganization— the  idea  of 
a  system  entirely  and  harmoniously  organized."-     We  need  not 
abandon  the  main  outlines  of  the  plan  which  our  present  world  Physi^-aiiy. 
presents  to  us;  but  we  may  conceive  of  a  new  distribution  of  its 
material  mass  which  would  put  things  on  quite  a  different  footing. 
If  matter,  before  the  revolution  which  destroyed  the  former  world 
and  formed  the  nebula,  was  not  distributed  in  masses  like  the 
sun  and  planets,  but  was  of  nearly  uniform  density,  attraction 
acting  in  such  a  medium  would  not  obey  its  present  law— would 
not  act  upon  bodies  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  mutual  dis- 
tances— but  would  affect  each  body  approximately  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  a  common  centre,  supposing  those 
bodies  to  be  themselves  confined  within  a  certain  limit^of  density. 
For,  since  the  first  elements  formed  by  the  union  of  monads  differ 
in  density,  we  must  suppose  that  even  elementary  bodies  have 
their  specific  weight.-^ 

Such  a  medium  as  we  have  imagined,  however,  would  have  to 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  iT2.  -  La  nouvellemonadologie,  pp.  473-475. 

3  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  486-489. 
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be  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  at  least  three  conditions  fulfilled  by  the 
actual  world,  and  fundamental  for  a  superior  organism  and  its 
life  of  relation.  Motion  must  be  possible  within  it ;  it  must  be 
capable  of  surrounding  a  living  being  and  furnishing  to  it  the 
elements  of  its  constition  and  physical  actions;  and  it  would 
have,  besides,  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  such  a  being  the  action 
of  natural  forces  in  a  vibratory  form.  Now,  a  ponderable  medium 
formed  of  an  elastic  fluid  the  density  of  which  should  be  appro- 
priate to  that  of  organized  bodies  would  satisfy  all  of  these 
conditions,  for  it  would  be  quite  capable  of  transmitting  vibra- 
tions; it  would  doubtless  furnish  the  greatest  facilities  for  either 
voluntary  motion  or  rest;  and,  if  we  supposed  the  only  unor- 
ganized matter  in  the  world  to  be  that  which,  circulating  from 
body  to  body,  was  assimilated  by  the  organisms,  or  which,  be- 
coming free,  might  again  be  similarly  employed,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  considering  such  a  primitive  medium 
as  a  reservoir  of  such  material  elements.  For  the  prei'stablished 
relations  would  insure  that  none  of  this  matter  would  ever  be 
unemployed,  and  only  the  specific  form  of  the  individual  need 
then  be  held  to  be  immortal.  For  individual  existence,  in  such 
a  case,  would  not  be  an  evolution.  The  body  would  not  need  to 
increase  or  decrease,  but  would  simply  maintain  itself  under  its 
fixed  form  through  the  system  of  mutual  exchanges,  i 

But  in  such  a  universe,  through  the  very  completeness  and 
harmony  of  its  organization,  the  forces  within  the  control  of  the 
single  individual  would  be  greater  than  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 
All  the  laws  of  nature  would  work  at  his  will,  for  they  would  be 
within  his  grasp.  We  cannot  regulate  the  amount  of  heat  which 
the  earth  receives  from  the  sun,  for  instance;  but  were  heat 
evenly  distributed  throughout  a  finite  medium  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  man  to  gather  and  distribute  it  again  as  best  served  his 
own  purposes— and  so  with  the  other  powers  of  nature.  But 
should  this  control  ever  be  turned  to  other  than  social  ends,  by 
virtue  even  of  its  own  completeness  it  would  bring  about  an 
overwhelming  ruin. 

Of  the  nature  of  human  society  as  it  must  have  existed  under 
these  conditions  it  is  dificult  for  us  to  form  even  a  feeble  con- 
ception. Many  of  the  most  important  elements  that  now  mould 
our  lives  would  have  to  be  omitted :  the  presence  of  a  surround- 
ing and  unconquerable  brute  nature;  birth  and  death,  with  the 
consequent  passing  of  the  generations;  the  slow  growth  to  indi- 
vidual intellectual  and  physical  maturity,  and  the  equally  slow 
decay— all  these  would  have  no  part  within  that  perfect  life.    And 

1  La  nouvelle  moiiadologie,  p.  477. 
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yet,  assuredly,  the  social  units  must  be  coordinated  among  them- 
selves. "Not  being  instituted  after  the  idea  of  generation  or 
of  race,  however,"  decides  M.  Renouvier,  "these  unit.s  can  only  be 
represented  under  the  form  of  agenesic  stable  families,  morally 
equal,  and  alike  composed  of  persons  having,  by  virtue  of  their 
creation,  the  knowledge  of  justice,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
universal  notions  of  truth  and  good;  but  having,  also,  different 
vocations,  fitting  them  to  fulfil  special  functions,  different  social 
tasks  and  services."  "These  families,  considered  under  this  last 
aspect,"  he  continues,  "may  be  compared  to  .  .  .  castes,  dis- 
tinguished not  by  the  dignity  but  by  the  intellectual  character 
of  their  members,  as  thepe  are  devoted  more  particularly  to 
artistic,  scientific,  or  constructive  work.  They  may  even  be 
regarded  as  hierarchies,  though  only  in  so  far  as  the  government 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  direction  of  the  social  functions 
require  a  dependence  to  be  established  and  regularly  observed 
between  one  kind  of  work  and  another;  and  it  is  required  fur- 
ther, in  consequence,  that  a  power  of  command,  express  or  tacit, 
should  be  exercised  by  chiefs. "i  M.  Renouvier  does  not  pretend 
that  this  is  more  than  a  figurative  representation  of  an  "integral 
society,"  but,  as  he  remarks,  we  must  depict  such  a  society  "with 
characteristics  of  sensible  reality,"  because  no  others  are  accessi- 
ble to  our  imagination,  and  "it  is  not  here  a  question  of  mere 
concepts  that  confronts  us,  but  a  requirement  that  we  shape  for 
ourselves  the  notion  of  a  real  social  life  under  harmonious  con- 
ditions."- 

But  we  must  now  ask  ourselves  how  it  was  possible  that  this 
first  creation  should  have  been  destroj^ed?  Man,  in  that  harmonious  Evil. 
world,  had  knowledge  adequate  to  his  power,  knew  the  conditions 
of  the  order  in  which  he  lived,  and  must  have  recognized  at 
least  the  most  imminent  of  the  dangers  which  a  violation  of  that 
order  threatened.  To  destroy  his  world,  he— a  reasonable  being- 
must  have  acted  unreasonably :  a  conclusion  than  which  nothing 
could  appear  more  unintelHgible  to  the  thorough-going  rationalist. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  intelligence  is  only  one  aspect  of  our 
three-fold  nature.  Passion  plays  its  part  in  every  act  of  reason; 
and,  with  man,  at  least,  by  virtue  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
his  free  will,  passion  can  furnish,  in  its  oscillation  between  con- 
traries, a  motive  for  morally  subversive  phenomena.  The  first  of 
these— being  anterior  to  all  experience— may  have  been  violent, 
and  most  probably  found  their  motive  in  an  illegitimate  exalta-  ItsM- 
tion  of  the  single  personality,  such  as  we  find  to-day,  for  in- 
stance, in  men  whose  great  desire  is  to  acquire  a  mastery  over 
1  Ln  nouvdle  monadologie,  p.  484.  2  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  482. 
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things  and  persons.  They  seem  to  themselves  to  prove  their  own 
independence  in  thus  dominating  others.  Moreover,  a  man 
conscious  of  a  divine  order  about  and  within  him,  yet  free,  could 
only  prove  his  freedom  to  himself  by  a  violation  of  that  order. 
We  might  suppose,  if  we  prefer  to  consider  this  latter  motive 
operative,  that  the  first  crimes  were  small— experimental,  so  to 
epeak— but  led  ever  to  greater  ones.  Experience  shows  us  fre- 
quently how  disputes  entered  into  half  in  jest,  and  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  end  by  becoming  bitter  arguments  which  may  lead  to 
lasting  enmity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  after  some  such  fashion  that 
we  may  imagine  disorder  to  have  gradually  invaded  the  first 
world  and  at  last  to  have  overthrown  it.i 

Its  ruin  once  consummated,  or  even  once  begun,  a  new  creation 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  necessary.  But  this  would  imply 
that  the  first  creation  was  imperfect— an  impossible  supposition, 

Its  Effects,  as  we  have  seen.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  fall,  being 
always  a  possibility,  was  provided  for  from  the  beginning;  and, 
to  make  this  clearer  to  ourselves,  we  may  assume  that  certain 
monadic  compositions  foreign  to  the  vital  functions  of  the  cur- 
rent order  were  deposited  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  primitive 
organisms.^  These  we  must  think  of  as  indissolubly  joined  with 
the  psychical  unity  of  the  subjects  wherein  they  were  thus 
placed,  and  as  indestructible— what  ever  the  state  of  the  elements 
and  forces  might  become  after  the  disorganization  of  the  world. 
And  these  monadic  compositions  we  may  suppose,  furthermore, 

The  Germ  ^ere  the  "germs  of  organisms  which  should  be  capable  of  recon- 
stituting themselves  with  other  properties  at  a  future  time  and 
under  other  conditions."  The  germ  is  not  to  be  realistically 
conceived  of,  adds  M.  Renouvier.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  representation,  denoting  power  as  opposed  to  action 
The  Origin  of  j^  ^,11  that  relates  to  a  development  of  the  physiological  func- 

Terrestrial  tions.    Only  we  must  assume  that  life  had  its  origin  after  some 

Life,  fashion  within  this  world  of  ours— and  in  what  other  manner  can 

we  represent  that  origin  to  ourselves?    For,  since  experience  fails 

us,  we  have  to  make  assumptions  as  to  the  origin  of  life  on  the 

terrestrial  globe. 

Now,  the  life  of  a  monad  may  be  said  to  begin  when  the 
object  and  subject  which  constitute  the  monad's  essence  "experi- 
ence modifications  which  cause  their  relations  to  vary  in  the 
course  of  time"— succession  being  the  monad's  mode  of  repre- 
senting to  itself  those  of   its  states  which    may  be   classified  as 

1  La  nouveUe  rnottadologir,  pp.  486-489. 

2  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p,  489— "sil>i>M  .    .    .  n'avait  depose  an  plus  profuud 
des  organismes  primitifs  certaines  compositions  monadiques,"  etc. 
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relatively  the  more  internal.  ^  But  we  find  that  in  our  experience 
a  condition  of  life  is  "the  institution  of  numerous  compounds  of 
sewing  monads,  and  of  compounds  of  these  compounds,  molecules 
of  sensible  bodies,  the  end  of  which  is  the  service  of  living 
beings."-  And  for  this  fact,  therefore,  we  must  make  allowance. 
In  our  day  two  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  life  process 
rather  than  of  its  origin  hold  the  field,  or  have  held  it  till  very 
recently.  Natural  species,  invariable  in  certain  essential  charac- 
teristics, may  be  supposed  to  exist,  or  one  may  adopt  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  common  descent  for  all  species.  In  this  latter  case 
actual  specific  differences  would  be  attributed  to  successive  mod- 
fications  diverging  from  generation  to  generation  and  following 
a  certain  number  of  determinate  lines.  The  metaphysical  passion 
for  unity  has  given  this  last  theory  a  force  which  the  facts  of 
experience  do  not  warrant.  Variations  of  great  importance  may 
be  admitted  without  supposing  them  to  be  produced  by  degrees 
allowing  of  no  break.  "What  would  be  the  naturalist's  measure 
of  the  resemblance  or  unlikeness  which  he  should  accept  as  a 
degree  in  such  a  continuous  development?"  asks  M.  Renouvier.^ 
Man,  for  instance,  differs  slightly  so  far  as  his  organism  goes 
from  the  order  of  the  quadrumana,  and  his  mental  character, 
while  new,  yet  preserves  the  fundamental  modes  of  the  animal  intel- 
ligence—memory, imagination,  and  association.  Should  we  not 
suppose  his  peculiar  characteristics  to  be  due,  then,  to  the 
formative  power  of  the  intelligent  monad  over  the  organism  which 
it  has  made  its  own?  And  as  all  the  life  we  know  of  comes  from 
a  seed  or  germ  of  some  kind,  we  may  suppose  that  all  life  is  due 
to  living  germs,  which  shape  according  to  their  nature  the  or- 
ganism of  serving  monads  which  is  the  condition  of  their  devel- 
opment. In  which  case,  "the  monadology,  starting  with  the 
existence  {la  donm'e)  of  specific  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
need  only  occupy  itself  with  their  development."* 

Neither  would  the  inclusion  of  germs  one  within  the  other 
offer  more  than  an  apparent  difficulty,  since  dimensions  are  rela- 
tions which  may  be  diminished  indefinitely.  Besides,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  may  be  of  the  nature  of  an  epigenesis,  as  many 
naturalists  now  recognize  that  of  the  egg  to  be.  "In  fact,  the 
passage  from  the  state  of  virtual  or  latent  organization  of  a 
germ  to  the  state  of  a  constituted  organism  is  not  a  geometric 
operation  at  all,  but  the  work  of  a  final  cause."'' 
"We  may  then  imagine,"  continues  M.  Renouvier,  "a  primitive 

1  La  nouveUe  monadologie,  p.  4  ^  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  8. 

'  La  nouveUe  monadologie,  p.  52.  *  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  60.  62.  69.  70. 

5  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  64. 
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seminal  existence  which  passes  first  to  a  sensitive  state  under 
conditions  appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the  individual;  then 
to  a  division  of  the  sexes  (which  is  not  a  specific  variation,  but 
a  disintegration  of  the  individual  within  the  species)  .  .  ,;  and 
finally  to  a  succession  of  sexual  generations  of  mental  beings, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  enclosed  within  the  first  seed  or  germ." 
It  is  true  that  this  successive  development  of  the  individuals  of 
a  given  species  results,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  heredity,  in  a 
physiological  and  psychical  likeness  between  them;  but  this 
cannot  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  successive  germs  are  not  in- 
fluenced and  their  powers  modified  by  means  of  that  series  of 
organisms  through  which  they  are  hereditarily  transmitted,  and 
on  account  of  the  actions  which  the  individuals  may  have  per- 
formed or  submitted  to  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  The  germs, 
therefore,  would  not  remain  identically  conformed  to  their  first 
type,  but  we  should  expect  to  find  alterations  of  races  and  va- 
rieties within  a  species.  Man,  for  instance,  considered  physiolog- 
ically, is  such  a  variation.  The  conditions  of  his  birth  and  rearing 
are  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  must  have  been  born  to 
terrestrial  life  in  the  midst  of  an  animal  species.  His  psychical 
character,  however,  is  unique,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  the 
birth  of  the  rational  animal  to  be  due  to  a  preordained  coming 
into  action  of  the  profound  generative  power  deposited  within 
the  germs.  We  may  even  venture  to  hold,  perhaps,  that  the 
character  and  mental  state  of  each  man  upon  this  earth  follows 
upon  that  state  which  was  his  in  the  primitive  world  when,  in 
the  course  of  its  decomposition,  he  personally  met  death ;  though, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  this,  his  second  birth  under  the  new  terrestrial 
conditions,  would  add  traits  derived  through  the  law  of  genera- 
tion from  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  his  ancestors.  ^ 
If,  then,  we  would  form  a  conception  oi  the  state  of  things 
brought  about  by  the  ruin  of  the  first  creation,  and  of  the  new 
The  Cond'  ^^^^^^^^^^  under  which,  in  consequence,  the  intelligent  monads 
were  obliged  to  continue  their  existence,  we  must  think  of  the 
globe  "as  remaining  for  a  long  period  after  its  formation  unfit 
erres  na  ^^  support  a  reawakened  life ;  we  must  cenceive  of  seminal  powers 
^'^^'  existing  in  it  under  insensible  forms  of  virtual  organization- 
forms  which  could  not  have  had  their  origin  on  the  globe ;  and  we 
must  hold  that  these  virtual  forms  developed  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  means  to  their  ends,  the  conditions  of  their  existence  as  individ- 
uals, were  realized.  We  may  imagine  the  continents  becoming 
covered  with  vegetation  and  animals  assimilating  to  their  organ- 
isms the  matter  already  elaborated  by  vegetables— and  by  other 
1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  C6,  71,  72. 
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animals  in  many  cases,  the  life  of  one  depending  upon  the  death 
of  the  other.  A  large  number  of  low  species  belonging  to  both 
kingdoms  must  be  supposed  to  maintain  themselves  after  the 
arrival  of  superior  species,  even  though  they  should  be  dangerous 
to  these  latter.  Moreover,  the  globe  itself,  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface  being  covered  with  water,  can  only  be  thought  of  as 
habitable  for  man  in  certain  spots,  and  in  those  miserably  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  which  the  play  of  brute 
forces  had  accumulated,  and  which  opposed  great  obstacles  to 
his  establishment. "1 

Two  great  laws— or,  rather,  facts— result  from  this  state  of 
affairs  and  dominate  over  it :  the  facts  of  death  and  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Reason  can  find  no  place  for  either  of 
these  in  her  ultimate  scheme  of  things,  nor  can  they  be  conceived 
of  as  having  had  a  part  in  the  first,  perfect  creation.  And  yet, 
for  this  life,  they  are  the  lords  over  life.  Death  appears  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  individual  evolution  which  places  the 
evolving  subject  in  a  state  of  material  dependence  upon  laws 
which  imply,  after  its  ascending  organization,  its  disorganization, 
progressive  or  precipitate.  With  war,  this  appears  to  be  the  law 
of  the  world,  the  very  condition  of  our  being,  and  of  the  being 
of  the  whole  animate  creation  as  well.  Yet  to  this  conception  of 
things  which  nature  seems  to  force  upon  him  man  has  been  able  ^. 
to  oppose  another  notion  of  existence.  Nay,  he  has  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  any  idea  of  existence  save  his  own  as  true.  He 
has  done  justice,  felt  pity,  has  sometimes  preferred  peace  to  war. 
He  has  fought  against  nature,  and  has  formed  the  idea  of  an 
organization  of  humanity  according  to  reason.  He  has  hoped 
to  govern  the  forces  of  nature  through  intelligence ;  he  has  evne 
refused  to  believe  in  death  itself.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  experience  shows  us,  not  the  mortality  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  being,  but  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  death ;  and 
that  only  habit,  that  sole  law-giver  when  logic  abandons  us,  has 
given  us  the  idea  that  we  are  able  not  to  be.- 

But  by  what  right,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  has  man  thus  ven- 
tured to  oppose  himself  to  the  apparent  law  of  the  universe.,  and 
to  set  up  his  own  law  in  its  stead?  And  the  answer  must  be 
that  it  is  in  his  character  as  a  free  personality  that  he  has  so 
dared  to  "outface  the  thunder."  Holding  himself  to  be  free,  he 
wills  not  to  yield  to  that  course  of  things  which  he  sees  every-  Hi>- 
where  about  him.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  yield  he  must.  Fnt^ 
It  becomes  a  question  for  us,  then,  how  far  man,  in  this  present 
world  of  partial  disorder  and  ruin,  remains  free.  It  is  his  constant 
1  La  nouvelle  monadologie.  p.  493.  2  Xa  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  73-75. 190 
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attempt,  his  imperious  demand,  that  this  world  should  be  made 
such  as  he  would  have  it.  But,  as  we  must  suppose,  this  world, 
through  his  own  fault,  has  escaped  beyond  his  immediate  control, 
and  man,  in  spite  of  his  rebellion,  seems  to  be  more  the  slave  of 
nature  than  her  master.  How  much  of  this  appearance  is  mere 
seeming,  it  remains  for  us  to  determine.  We  know  that  each 
monad,  by  the  very  law  of  its  own  being,  and  so  far  as  it  is 
conscious,  believes  itself  to  be  free ;  and  this  belief  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  accept  as  ultimate.  Each  monad,  then,  may 
be  an  original  cause;  but  its  effects,  again,  would  come  under 
the  law  of  prei'stablished  harmony.  Now  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
verse of  monads  is  not  infinite  insures  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
form  B,  plenum  (to  speak  in  spatial  terms),  and  that,  therefore, 
no  cause  can  have  an  infinite  effect.  ^  In  consequence,  it  follows 
that  these  effects,  "being  confined,  like  their  causes,  to  very 
narrow  limits  where  the  monads  are  of  an  inferior  order,  would 
not  be  noticeable  in  phenomena  which  the  more  elevated  and  devel- 
oped monads  could  appreciate,"  and  so  would  not  appear  in  the 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  man  that 
nature  herself  is  taken  as  absolutely  determined.  In  reality,  her 
determination,  also,  is  purely  relative.  Since,  however,  man  must 
always  have  had  his  own  view-point,  that  freedom  of  which  pre- 
established  harmony  admits  must  always  have  been  a  freedom 
of  choice  between  alternatives.  Hence  it  must  be,  too,  that  man 
retains  even  to  this  day  whatever  powers  of  action  once  were  his, 
save  as,  through  his  own  former  acts  of  choice,  he  may  have 
fixed  the  nature  of  the  alternatives  offered  him.  For,  the  effects 
of  the  monad's  free  actions  being  harmonious,  we  have  at  once 
that  practically  complete  determination  of  what  is  called  inani- 
mate nature  which  leaves  only  an  alternative  choice  open  to  man, 
and  the  possibility  for  man  and  for  every  monad  of  making  such 
an  alternative  choice.-  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  evident  that  all  voluntary  action  is  essentially  mental,  given 
within  a  single  central  monad,  where  it  commences  and  terminates 
in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  some  particular  representation. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our  actions 
the  only  part  played  by  our  proper  wills  is  that  they  do  not 
prevent  the  production  of  that  which  is  represented,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  certain  desire,  as  being  produced. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  all  our  actions.  Sometimes  the  will,  or, 
rather,  the  whole  self  as  expressed  in  the  will,  does  exert  its 
power;  sometimes  a  representation  is  rejected;  and  in  this  fact 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  22,  23,  42    [Notes  39,  31]. 

*  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  223.  225. 
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lies  all  our  hope  for  the  future.  The  will  of  man  being  free,  the 
fall  became  a  possibility ;  and  since  the  will  of  man  is  free  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  fall  may  be  retrieved.  The  re- 
sults of  no  one  wrong  choice  can  be  prolonged  to  infinity.  Nev- 
ertheless, each  wrong  like  each  right  act  has  a  tendency  to  per- 
petuate itself;  for  even  if  the  will  thenceforth  is  rightly  directed, 
its  former  choice  brings  about  such  confusion  that  in  making 
another  choice  an  honest  blunder  may  well  occur.  But  such 
blunders  cannot  constantly  occur,  and  their  effects,  also,  would 
be  finite.  Even  at  the  best,  however,  the  process  of  redemption 
must  now  be  a  long  and  weary  one.  Though  we  should  suppose 
every  monad  to  be  obedient"  to  the  inmost  law  of  its  own  nature, 
should  each  from  this  time  forward  so  far  as  in  it  lies  obey 
utterly  the  categorical  imperative,  the  state  of  things  has  become 
such  that  the  opportunities  for  error  would  still  be  almost  end- 
less ;  and,  alas,  many  wills  have  other  aims  than  that  one  great 
end  which  they  should  set  before  themselves.  Nor  can  we  hope 
while  this  world  lasts  to  do  away  with  the  injustice  its  mere 
physical  condition  renders  unavoidable.  All  that  is  open  to  each 
one  of  us  is  to  keep  the  ideal  of  social  welfare,  as  a  moral  and 
not  as  an  economic  aim,  before  our  eyes  and  follow  it  to  the 
"best  of  our  judgment.  We  shall  make  errors  enough,  we  may  be 
sure,  but  our  belief  must  be  that  the  law  of  the  universe  is  the 
law  of  the  good,  and  that  it  is  working  for  us,  as  we  for  it.  Nor 
are  we  left  unaided  in  our  endeavor.  All  about  us,  known  to  us 
or  unknown,  and  in  the  most  unlikely  ways  and  places,  other 
men  are  striving  "to  be  good,"  as  runs  the  childish  phrase. 
Sometimes  it  may  seem  as  though  we  stood  alone  with  all  the 
world  against  us,  but  this  is  never  so.  And  then,  again,  it  is 
always  the  wrong  in  its  right  that  makes  a  good  cause  fail,  or 
seem  to  fail.  Neither  must  we  forget  to  allow,  to  ourselves  and 
in  our  own  hearts,  at  any  rate,  for  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
may  be  in  error.  If  a  dark  hour  comes,  this  thought  may  com- 
fort us,  although  it  is  a  thought  to  be  driven  far  away  in  a  time 
of  conflict.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  we  work  as 
members  of  a  race,  and  that  the  human  race  in  its  effort  to 
attain  once  more  to  its  lost  happiness  and  perfection,  has  built 
up  many  forms  and  institutions  to  be  an  aid  to  it.  Into  some 
social  framework  each  one  of  us  is  born.  The  labor  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  created  it;  it  expresses  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  ideal  of  their  spirits  as  of  ours— justice.  To  this  framework 
we  must  conform  ourselves,  seeking  ever  to  do  our  utmost  to 
make  it  subserve  the  end  to  which  it  was  erected.  We  may  even 
venture  to  change  it  here  and  there ;  but  if  we  attempt  this  great 
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task  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that,  while  good  laws  are 
good,  just  men  are  better,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  our  effort 
should  be  to  rouse  and  help  the  individual  to  a  sense  of  what  he 
should  require  of  himself.  Good  laws  without  good  customs 
are  of  little  value,  as  this  hard  old  world  of  ours  found  out 
long  ago. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  how  evil  may  be  presumed  to 
have  entered  into  the  world,  and  how  it  continues  therein,  let  us 
The  Office  proceed  to  consider  the  part  it  plays  at  the  present  time  under 
of  Evil,  the  law  of  pre("stablished  harmony. 

God,  says  M.  Renouvier,  must  have  wished  that  the  second 
life  of  man  should  begin  under  those  evil  conditions  which  he  had 
himself  established,  since  such  was  the  medium  foreseen  and  pre- 
pared by  God  from  the  start  as  the  consequence  of  that  fall 
which  was  always  possible.  Being  such  as  He  is,  however,  He 
could  only  have  wished  this  as  a  method  of  correcting  and  edu- 
cating, through  an  experience  of  the  empire  of  evil,  that  creature 
which  had  desired  evil.  This  reign  of  suffering  must  be  conceived 
of,  then,  as  a  reign  of  distributive  justice  for  the  persons  who 
are  born  into  it  and  who  all  suffer  more  or  less  under  the  hard 
laws  of  the  present  world ;  and  it  must  be  thought  of,  also,  as  a 
test  or  preparatory  state  for  their  final  end.i 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  second  of  these  two  prop- 
ositions, the  first  must  appear  far  from  evident  to  us.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  regard  that  state  of  affairs  from  which  our  idea  of 
injustice  is  derived  as  a  reign  of  distributive  justice?  Do  we  not 
judge  rightly  when  we  declare  the  state  of  things  to  be  unjust  in 
which  one  man  suffers  through  the  fault  of  another,  and  in  which 
conditions  of  life  are  prepared  for  men  before  their  birth  which 
augment  or  diminish  their  chances  of  happiness  and  of  leading  a 
virtuous  life?  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  this  world  must 
be  held  to  be  a  product  of  the  fall.  Men  cannot  be  supposed  to 
enter  into  it  in  a  state  of  innocence.  On  the  contrary,  they  bring 
with  them  whatever  character  they  may  have  acquired  in  their 
former  life,  and,  developing  it  on  a  lower  theatre  of  action,  learn 
what  good  is  by  experiencing  evil.  We  protest  against  the  sol- 
idarity of  evil,  but  that  is  to  protest  against  the  solidarity  of 
good  as  well,  for  each  springs  from  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  itself,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  very  idea  of  justice.  It 
is  only  in  seeing  how  one  man  suffers  through  the  evil  doing  of 
another  that  we  fully  learn  of  the  hideousness  of  injustice,  of 
evil.  The  sufferings  of  the  innocent  best  enable  us  to  realize  the 
reasonableness  of   duty  and  the  necessity  of  justice.     For  that 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  494-499. 
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matter,  it  may  be  that  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding-  any 
condition  of  humanity,  however  lamentable  it  may  appear  in  a 
given  case,  as  out  of  proportion  with  the  participation  of  that 
person  in  the  original  sin.  We  may  pity,  we  may  help,  we  may 
strive  to  overcome  the  conditions  making  such  a  state  of  affairs 
possible,  but  we  may  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  those  condi- 
tions are  ultimately  unjust.  Then,  too,  the  present  state  of  the 
individual  must  be  supposed  to  be  determined  in  connection  with 
his  position  in  the  primitive  world  of  which  he  once  formed  a 
part,  and  with  that  other  which  will  be  his  in  the  reconstituted 
human  society  of  the  reign  of  ends.  Now,  as  neither  of  these 
can  be  supposed  to  be  constituted  after  our  present  order  of 
physical  life,  they  must  remain  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  may  think 
of  them  as  capable  of  furnishing  an  explanation  of  many  of  this 
world's  riddles.  Nay,  we  may  even  conceive  of  a  plurality  of 
transitory  lives  in  this  or  in  other  worlds,  if  so  we  choose— an 
ascending  and  descending  series  of  tests— so  long  as  we  think  of 
them  as  forming  a  single  related  system,  starting  from  a  begin- 
ning and  moving  toward  an  end.i 

We  have  to  do  with  a  more  general  question  than  that  of  a 
possible  plurality  of  transitory  lives  on  the  part  of  the  individual  '^^^  ^^■'' 
monad,  however.  We  have  to  ask  if  the  principle  of  liberty  will  Will. 
permit  us  to  conceive  of  a  definite  end  for  the  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Does  not  the  idea  of  a  constant  test  imply  the  possibility 
of  a  constant  failure  to  meet  that  test?  Man  being  free,  is  not 
the  thought  of  a  universal  salvation  rendered  at  least  uncertain? 
The  brutal  or  diabolically  perverse  state  of  many  men,  so  far  as 
we  may  venture  to  judge  of  them,  is  an  evident  fact  of  experience. 
Moreover,  we  see  that  moral  degradation  leads  in  the  long  run 
to  the  death  of  individuals  and  of  races.  May  not  this  mean 
that  liberty  maj'  be  its  own  destruction— that  evil  may  put  a 
stop  to  itself  by  annihilating  the  being  in  which  it  is  established, 
the  organism  it  has  turned  away  from  its  true  destination?  The 
central  monad  of  such  an  organism,  we  may  suppose,  would 
forfeit  its  original  rank  or  place  within  the  system  of  monads, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  those  elements  which  the  exercise  of  free  will 
rendered  definitely  unassimilable  by  the  good  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  creation.  For  the  moral  law  does  not  oblige  the 
philosopher  to  recognize  a  right  to  eternal  life  in  those  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  liberty,  exclude  themselves  from  that  society 
where  liberty  is  loved  and  respected.  But  it  may  be  that  at  last, 
after  suffering  many  evils  in  this  and  perhaps  in  other  worlds, 
all  souls  will  awake  from  their  passion-born  dream  of  pride,  and 

*  La  nouvelle  monadolugie,  pp.  501-506. 
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will  recognize  the  law  of  their  own  being;  so  that  in  the  end 
none  will  be  absent  from  the  republic  of  ends.i 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  life  of  mankind  under 
its  actual  form  will  endure  as  long  as  the  conditions  of  life  upon 
„„  ^,  the  earth  continue,  and  that  these  will  not  change  while  the 
stability  of  the  solar  system  remains  relatively  what  it  is  to-day. 
Therefore,  we  may  assume  that  a  longer  time  than  that 
occupied  between  the  formation  of  the  first  whirl  in  the  nebula 
and  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  until  it  could  support  life 
yet  separates  us  from  the  end  of  this  present  system;  and  that 
this  is  the  time  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of 
humanity,  for  its  adaptation  to  its  new  surroundings,  and  for 
its  becoming  once  again  a  society  of  justice  having  full  command 
over  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  we  may  suppose,  also,  that  this  third  world  will  prac- 
tically reproduce  the  physical  conditions  of  the  first,  but  with 
new  conditions  of  development  and  of  adaptation  to  the  human  race 
reborn  within  it.  In  this  new  world,  man  will  have  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  which  he  was  originally  possessed,  and,  added 
to  this,  he  will  have  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  evil  which  will  save  him  presumedly  from  any  course 
of  action  which  might  lead  to  a  second  fall,  although  we  may 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  the  remembered  sorrow  of  his  earthly  life 
may  add  a  certain  joy  to  his  new  existence,  and,  reflected  in  song, 
story  or  tragedy,  form  part  of  the  beauty  of  his  new  life. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  this  new  world 
the  human  spirit  will  attain  an  intellectual  and  moral  perfection 
which  would  tend  to  identify  humanity  with  God.  This  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  there  should  enter 
into  the  mind  of  God,  who  is  the  perfect  intelligence,  or  into  His 
thought  of  an  action,  the  thought  of  realizing  any  other  alter- 
native. The  freedom  of  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  freedom 
of  choice  between  alternatives  of  action,  and  hence,  as  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  freedom,  we  must  say  of  God  that  He  is  not 
free,  and  that  freedom  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  perfect  person- 
ality. In  other  words,  the  perfect  freedom  is  necessity.  Even 
man,  it  may  be  added,  as  he  grows  toward  perfection,  will  become 
less  free  in  this  our  sense  of  freedom,  although  even  in  the  third 
world  he  will  have  succeeded  in  gaining  only  an  habitual  virtue. 
Potentially  free,  he  will  be  free  no  longer  in  reality,  but  the  necessity 
he  knows  will  be  a  necessity  of  his  own  creation— one  which  he 
possesses,  not  one  by  which  he  is  possessed. ^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  system  which  M.  Renouvier  founds  upon  his 

^  La  nouvelle  inonadoJogie,  pp.  507-510.  *  Xa  twuveUe  monadologie.  p.  519. 
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belief  in  the  liberty  of  the  human  subject— a  belief  which,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  he  holds  to    be  the   basis    of   experience  r^he  Neo- 
itself,  the  assumption    upon  which  all  knowledge  rests.     This  is  cj.jtj(.j^i 
not    the  only  assumption  which  he  who    desires    to    know  must  ,,  .^    . 

-J  i^  Criterion. 

make,  however.  Tried  hy  that  ultimate  criterion,  the  idea  of 
justice,  the  representations  of  experience  reveal  the  necessity  of 
four  other  beliefs  which,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  called  rational. 
The  first  of  these— the  belief  in  the  plurality  of  being— has  already 
been  sufficiently  developed.  Springing  from  the  belief  in  liberty  ^ 
we  have,  secondly,  the  belief  in  duty  as  the  consciousness  of  an  ^  '^  ''■ 
obligation  differing  from  a  necessary  law.  Added  to  this  is  the 
belief  in  the  universality  of  good  (as  a  correlative  of  the  moral 
imperative),  and  the  belief  in  the  agreement  between  reason  and 
reality.  Resulting  from  these,  moreover,  there  is  a  sixth  necessary 
belief:  that  in  the  cosmos  of  our  conception  the  just  and  the 
useful  perfectly  coincide,  i  These  beliefs,  says  M.  Renouvier,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  presuppositions  of  all  experience.  They  are 
reasonable,  but  beyond  reason.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
consciousness  itself,  known  by  the  intelligence,  and  as  so  known 
having  a  place  in  experience,  though  as  relating  principles  rather 
than  as  relations.  That  experience  should  contradict  them  ulti- 
mately is  impossible,  for  it  is  founded  upon  them ;  and,  therefore, 
every  thinker  must  find  a  place  for  them  in  his  philosophy.  In 
consequence,  the  axioms  which  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  the 
neo-critical  school  are  not  unlike  the  Kantian  formulas,  and,  like 
them,  are  regarded  as  at  once  the  criterion  and  presupposition 
of  all  philosophical  thinking.  They  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
1.  Nature  is  the  work  of  the  understanding;  2.  Experience,  as 
such,  is  of  phenomena,  but  besides  these,  its  creations,  certain 
distinct  affirmations  of  consciousness  may  be  known  as  within 
experience  but  not  of  it;  3.  The  necessary  beliefs  comprised  within 
experience  are  six  in  number— the  belief  in  the  plurality  of  being, 
in  individual  liberty,  in  duty,  in  the  universality  of  good,  in  the 
agreement  between  reason  and  reality,  and  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  just  and  the  useful ;  4  Nothing  outside  the  limits  of  experi- 
is  knowable. 

Such  is  the  fashion  in  which  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  universe,  and  of  the  universe  to  man,  is  solved  by  M.  Renou-  summary 
vier.    To  sum  up  his  thought  more  briefly  :     We  must  in  the  begin-  ^^  ^j^^ 
ning,  he  holds,  accept  Kant's  rlirta  that  knowledge  is  confined  to  . 

*^   .  ,      ,  ,      ,  Argument. 

experience,  and  that  experience  is  of  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  base  our  speculations  without  knowledge,  their  starting 
point  must  be  found  within  experience ;  while  the  ultimate  fact  of  our 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  261. 
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experience  is,  as  known,  a  representative  relation  in  conscious- 
ness—tliat  of  the  obiect  to  the  subject  within  the  subject.  Since, 
however,  this  relation  involves  contradictions,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  experience  is  grounded  upon  certain  beliefs,  and 
must  conform  to  these,  or  be  taken  so  to  conform— one  of  the 
necessary  beliefs  being  a  belief  in  the  agreement  between  reason 
and  reality.  Only  in  this  manner  can  our  experience  be  made 
intelligible,  and  that  our  experience  should  be  intelligible  is  the 
aim  of  all  our  thinking. 

Another  belief  we  are,  as  it  were,  forced  to  hold,  is  a  belief  in 
the  real  externality— or,  rather,  objectivitj'^— of  the  object.  Being 
an  element  of  consciousness,  the  object  cannot  differ  essentially 
from  consciousness.  It  must  be  thought  of  as  another  conscious- 
ness, or  the  representation  of  such  another.  Moreover,  seeing  that 
—unlike  the  subject— it  is  not  represented  as  single,  it  might 
better  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  other  consciousnesses ;  and 
the  universe  be  defined  as  a  system  of  consciousnesses.  For  the 
objective  representations  enter  into  the  system  of  the  single  con- 
sciousness, which  they  could  hardly  do  were  they  not  themselves 
systematic.  And  since  this  notion  corresponds  so  closely  with 
Leibniz's  conception  of  nature,  we  may,  adopting  his  terminology 
for  convenience'  sake,  call  each  of  these  consciousnesses  a 
"monad." 

Now,  as  real,  the  system  of  monads  cannot  be  taken  as  in- 
finite, and  our  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  real.  We  may  think  of  it, 
therefore,  as  a  hierarchy,  though  not  as  a  continuous  hierarchy, 
since  it  is  finite.  Vast  numbers  of  serving  monads  must  be  taken 
as  finding  their  reason,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  higher 
monads  whose  instruments  they  are— one  monad  being  subjected 
to  the  control  of  another  through  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
preestablished  harmony. 

But  when  we  undertake  to  examine  this  universe  of  monads 
we  find  that  as  presented  to  us  in  experience  it  flatly  contradicts 
a  number  of  the  beliefs  already  determined  upon  as  the  basis  of 
experience.  Notably  the  belief  in  the  universality  of  good  seems 
to  be  contravened  by  that  experience  which  depends  upon  it. 
The  antinomies  of  experience,  after  compelling  us  to  accept  belief 
as  its  foundation,  now  seem  to  overthrow  that  belief.  However, 
since  it  is  our  aim  to  make  experience  intelligible,  we  must  in  this 
case  cling  to  our  beliefs,  and  seek  in  some  manner  to  set  aside 
or  reinterpret  the  apparent  witness  of  experience. 

The  first  solution  of  this  problem  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the 
nature  of  the  universe  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  single  mo- 
nad, which  is  the  source  of  our  experience.    But  the  monads  not 
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being  quantitative  in  character,  we  can  hardl^^  deem  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  regarding  the  whole  they  form  as  differing  from  its  parts. 
More  probably  the  difference  would  lie  in  the  source  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  experience  of  each  monad  has  its  source  in  conscious- 
ness, but  need  we  conceive  of  the  universe  as  having  such  a  source? 
Need  it  have  a  source  at  all,  indeed?  This  latter  supposition 
goes  too  far.  We  cannot  think  of  consciousness  as  either  coming 
into  or  going  out  of  being  in  any  of  the  more  usual  meanings  of 
those  words,  while  the  notion  of  an  infinite  regress  or  progress 
is  unintelligible.  Therefore,  we  must  think  of  every  monad  in  the 
universe  as  a  creation,  and,  the  universe  being  a  system,  of  all 
the  monads  as  created  at  once,  though,  strictly  speaking,  we  have 
here  no  right  to  use  temporal  terms  at  all. 

The  only  creative  power  we  know,  however,  is  precisely  con- 
sciousness, and  consciousness  as  personal  at  that.  If  we  would 
not  depart  from  experience,  then,  we  must  think  of  the  universe 
as  the  creation  of  a  personal  consciousness— a  consciousness,  that 
is,  possessed  of  intelligence,  freedom  of  action,  and  the  desire  for 
happiness.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  think  of  it  as  differing 
from  our  own,  indeed,  is  to  conceive  of  all  these  qualities  as  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  imaginable  point  of  perfection.  And  such  a 
consciousness  could  not  have  created  a  world  in  which  evil  had 
a  part,  for  it  could  not  have  desired  to  produce  unhappiness— or, 
at  least,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  should 
have  done  so. 

Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  world  of  our  experience 
is  not  the  world  which  was  due  to  the  original  action  of  the 
creative  power.  Judging  from  the  marks  of  order  and  disorder 
which  it  unites  within  it,  it  would  appear  to  be,  rather,  the  ruin 
of  such  a  world.  And  the  only  cause  discoverable  for  such  a  ruin 
lies  in  the  free  will  of  man — the  object  of  another  necessary  belief. 
For  the  will  of  the  perfect  consciousness,  being  perfectly  free, 
would  be  likewise  perfectly  determined.  No  alternative  courses  of 
action  would  present  themselves  to  it  as  possible  for  it.  The 
motives  for  this  ruin,  again,  would  be  found  either  in  a  desire 
for  self-aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  individual  monads,  or 
in  their  wish  to  demonstrate  their  freedom  to  themselves.  In 
either  case  they  would  violate  the  moral  law  of  the  universe— 
that  principle  of  justice  into  which  the  personal  desire  for  happi- 
ness is  converted  as  soon  as  there  is  a  question  of  the  happiness 
of  more  than  one  person. 

But,  since  this  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  it  would  tend  to 
right  itself  automatically  after  its  violation,  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  preestablished  harmony.     Thus  a  world    of   sorrow 
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would  be  created  for  the  violators  of  the  law,  in  which  thej  would 
be  involved  according  to  the  precise  degree  in  which  they  had 
violated  it;  while  as  the  effect  of  such  violation  or  violations 
wore  away,  so  would  the  world  they  made  resolve  itself  once 
more  into  a  realm  of  order.  The  very  breaking  of  the  law,  indeed, 
would  have  its  place  in  the  order  of  things,  for  it  would  impress 
upon  those  monads  who  in  their  freedom  presumed  to  go  against 
it,  the  fact  that  such  action  was  not  fitting ;  and  having  learned 
from  experience  the  bitterness  of  evil,  the  monads  might  thence- 
forth be  utterly  obedient  to  the  law  of  justice,  and  might,  in 
truth,  render  their  obedience  so  much  a  thing  of  habit  that  it 
should  become  even  for  them  a  matter  of  moral  necessity. 


c. 

Criticis77i  a7id  Covzme^tt, 

From  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  neo-critical  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  it  will  be  evident  that  this  is  one  of  those 
systems  in  which  the  moral  interest  predominates  over  all  others. 
It  is  an  ethical  rather  than  a  cosmic  system;  its  conception  of 
the  universe  is  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  humanity,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  individual  man,  and  of  the  individual  man  as  a 
moral  individual.  But  strong  as  is  M.  Renouvier's  preoccupation 
with  the  human  problem,  the  ethical  bent  of  his  system  results,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  from  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
According  to  his  view  the  world  of  knowledge  is  confined,  strictly 
speaking,  within  the  limits  of  the  individual  consciousness.  More- 
over, whatever  we  may  believe  as  to  the  plurality  of  individuals 
and  other  matters,  and  however  great  may  be  the  superior  cer- 
tainty of  these  beliefs  over  that  which  we  ordinarily  call  knowl- 
edge, it  is  only  as  known,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  individual 
consciousness,  that  these  beliefs  are  able  to  play  their  role  within 
the  little  drama  of  our  lives.  From  first  to  last  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  something  which  the  individual,  and  only  the  indi- 
vidual, possesses.  It  is  his,  and  as  his  own  he  knows  it.  Man  is 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  consciousness.  Strive  as 
he  may,  he  can  never  get  beyond  himself.  He  is  enclosed  forever 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  personality.  To  maintain  this  notion 
of  man's  individuality  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  motive  for 
the  elaboration  of  M.  Renouvier's  system,  though,  to  be  sure,  a 
secondary  motive  may  be  found  in  his  wish  to  relieve  the  cause 
of  the  universe  from  all  responsibility  for  the  evil  within  it.  Yet 
along  with  this  conception  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  human 
individuality  goes  another— that  man  is  an  individual  in  relation 
with  other  individuals.  And  to  the  development  of  these  seem- 
ingly incompatible  notions  the  peculiar  form  of  this  system  is 
due.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  then,  how  far  these  varying 
notions  have  been  reconciled,  how  far  M.  Renouvier  has  succeeded 
in  finding  a  place  within  his  reasoned  world  for  the  contradictions 
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of  experience.  That  his  attempt  is  ingenious  no  one  can  deny. 
That  all  the  resources  of  a  learned  and  most  cultivated  mind 
have  been  employed  in  his  work  is  obvious.  The  charm  of  his 
style,  and  the  freshness  and  value  of  many  of  his  observations, 
must  strike  every  reader.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  venerable  thinker  has  succeeded  in  developing  quite 
the  final  system  of  thought  which  his  followers,  if  not  himself, 
are  inclined  to  claim  for  him ;  and  whether,  indeed— leaving  aside 
all  thought  of  a  final  system  of  philosophy— all  or  even  most  of 
humanity's  long-standing  puzzles  find  the  best  explanation  they 
yet  have  known  within  the  system  of  the  "new  monadology." 

Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  exactly  what  M.  Kenouvier  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  by  an  "individual,"  for  this  word  seems  to 
be  employed  in  somewhat  different  senses  in  various  parts  of  his 

The  Problem  work,  and  that  without  a  sufficient  warning  of  the  change  in 
^j  ^^^_  meaning  having  been  given.  To  begin  with,  an  individual  as 
known  is  only  conceivable  as  a  relation,  he  says,  since  all  knowl- 
edge,  as  such,  it  purely  relaiive.  An  individual  is  a  "function 
of  all  the  categories,"  a  process.  Consciousness  itself— for  knowl- 
edge, always — is  a  process.    An  individual,  then,  is  a  thinker,  and, 

The  Individ-  ^^  represented  by  himself  to  himself,  a  fixed  series  of  thoughts. 
It  is  the  series  which  is  immediately  experienced ;  but  the  thinker 
to  whom  the  series  is  present— and  to  whom  its  fixedness  may 

t*oioxiSD6ss 

be  said  to  be  partly  due— is  believed  in  with  a  belief  which  is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  experience  alike.  Nevertheless,  this 
thinker  is  only  definable  in  terms  of  the  series  present  to  it.  The 
two  are  inseparable  aspects  of  one  object,  so  to  speak,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  knowing  mind  the  serial  aspect  is  the 
more  noteworthy.  But  it  is  the  thinker  who  is  taken  as  the  true 
individual.  It  is  as  a  thinker  that  man  demands  perfect  happi- 
ness, perfect  freedom  and  perfect  knowledge— upon  the  first  of 
which  demands,  at  least,  M.  Renouvier's  whole  reconstruction  of 
the  universe  is  based.  That  the  physical  conditions  of  our  world 
are  such  that  this  demand  of  the  conscious  thinker  for  happiness 
cannot  be  gratified,  and  that,  therefore,  this  world  cannot  be 
the  true  one,  is  his  argument.  Now  at  the  beginning  of  his  labors, 
as  has  been  said  already,  M.  Renouvier  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
experience,  and  to  "seek  nothing  beyond  that  which  takes  place 
within  the  intelligence  as  an  order  of  relations,  and  never  to 
admit  relations  the  definitions  of  which  imply  contradiction." 
These  two  resolves  were  found  to  be  incompatible  each  with  the 
other,  however,  and,  the  former  being  the  more  important,  we 
find  that  here  and  there,  as  experience  has  dictated,  a  definition 
has  been  admitted  the   terms  of   which,  if   interpreted  literally, 
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would  imply  contradiction.  Such  is  this  definition  of  the  individual 
as  a  "fixed  series"  of  thoughts— a  definition  from  which  quite  differ- 
ent conclusions  may  be  drawn  according  as  the  serial  aspect  or 
that  of  fixity  is  insisted  upon.  Such,  again,  is  the  definition  of  the 
laws  of  nature  when  it  is  said  that,  if  only  phenomena  exist  for 
knowledge,  their  laws  must  be  themselves  phenomena,  but 
phenomena  which  are  constant,  or  which  are  constantly  assembled 
or  reproduced.  Then  we  are  assured  that  the  monad  must  be- 
lieve itself  a  unity,  a  one,  something  so  complete  that  if  it  is  to 
be  a  part  at  all  it  can  only  be  so  qualitatively.  Now,  though 
the  term  may  not  be  without  its  meaning,  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand definitely,  concretely— as  M.  Renouvier  insists  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  intelligence  to  understand— bj^  the  conception 
of  a  qualitative  part?  "An  explanation  which  is  unintelligible," 
he  says,  "is  no  explanation,"  and  when  a  conflict  occurred  be- 
tween the  categories  of  causation  and  number  in  the  concept  of 
an  infinite  regress,  for  instance,  the  difficulty  was  met,  so  far  as 
the  direct  appeal  to  the  intelligence  was  concerned,  by  the  state- 
ment that  what  was  infinite  was  unintelligible,  unknowable,  and 
therefore  outside  of  experience  altogether.  Furthermore,  it  was 
added,  the  direct  verdict  of  the  whole  consciousness  was  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  action.  That  is,  the  individual  monad  was  dowered 
with  a  power  of  original  causation  as  a  concession  to  intelligi- 
bility;  and  by  intelligible  would  seem  to  have  been  meant,  capable 
of  being  fully  comprehended  and  clearly  defined.  Knowledge  po- 
tential and  knowledge  actual  may  be  one  from  one  point  of  view, 
yet  surely  there  is  a  distinction  between  them  for  which  M.  Re- 
nouvier has  not  here  made  allowance.  Accepting  his  notion  of 
intelligibility,  however,  if  the  consciousness  believes  itself  one  even 
while  believing  also  in  the  otherness  of  the  object— which,  there- 
fore, it  interprets  as  the  otherness  of  another  consciousness — in 
what  sense  is  it  rendered  intelligible  by  the  notion  of  a  qualitative 
part?  For  the  system  does  not  provide  for  a  conflict  between 
necessary  beliefs. 

Most  certainly,  when  we  speak  of  a  quality  of  any  object  we 
do  not  mean  a  part  of  it.  Rather  we  mean  by  that  term  an 
aspect  of  the  whole  object;  and  although  if  we  attempt  to 
measure  qualities  in  any  way,  to  define  or  compare  them,  we 
pass  forthwith  to  a  new  point  of  view,  we  recognize  it  as  new. 
We  do  not  say  that  quantity  is  quality.  We  measure  parts,  but 
they  are  not  parts  of  qualities.  A  qualitative  part  would  seem 
to  mean,  then— if  we  attempt  to  give  definiteness  to  the  concep- 
tion—a quality  of  some  object  kept  in  mind  when  that  object  is 
viewed  quantitatively,  and  attributed  to  each  of  its  quantitative 
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parts.  But  even  as  such  it  would  not  be  an  aspect  of  a  different 
whole  from  the  whole  of  which  it  was  before  an  aspect  or  quality, 
save  as  each  part  might  be  regarded  by  an  act  of  abstraction 
as  provisionally  a  whole.  Some  such  process  may  be  gone 
through  with  in  the  case  of  the  monad.  Perhaps  we  are  to  con- 
ceive that  it  is  as  qualitative  that  the  monad  is  taken  as  the 
self-centred  unity  of  consciousness;  while  when  it  views  itself,  for 
convenience'  sake,  quantitatively,  it  holds  itself  to  be  a  part  of 
a  universe  of  monads.  Yet  this  cannot  be,  for  in  the  latter  case 
there  would  be  something  of  illusion,  or  of  conscious  assumption, 
rather,  in  the  monad's  quantitative  point  of  view;  and  M.  Re- 
nouvier  makes  the  otherness  of  the  object  as  much  a  matter  of 
necessary  belief  as  the  unity  of  the  subject  itself.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  his  objectified-subject  which  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as 
a  provisional  whole.  On  the  contrary,  every  monad  is  a  separate 
existence;  its  being  is  from  the  beginning  and  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  creation.  It  is  because  the  monad  is  not  taken  as 
a  provisional  whole,  indeed,  that  we  have  to  reconstruct  this 
universe.  The  monad  demands  perfect  happiness,  and  there  are 
many  monads,  all  of  whose  claims  stand  equal  in  the  light  of 
reason.  So  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  solution  of  his 
problem  may  lie  hidden  in  the  notion  of  a  qualitative  part,  M. 
Renouvier  has  failed  to  give  to  this  conception  that  degree  of 
clearness  which  he  himself  has  declared  necessary  in  order  that  a 
notion  shall  be  intelligible. 

Besides  this,  we  find  that  the  consciousness  which,  for  knowl- 
edge, is  only  a  centre  of  representation,  and  which,  as  not  an 
experience  of  phenomena,  is  not  anything  to  which  a  name  can 
be  given,  but  merely  a  possibility  of  being,  equivalent  to  just 
Individual  nothing  at  all— we  find,  I  say,  that  this  very  consciousness,  this 
Conscious-  nothing,  is  that  which  gives  the  progressive  phenomenal  process 
ness.  its  value.  For  the  mere  scene  of  a  progressive  phenomenal  pro- 
cess, as  consciousness  appears  to  the  eye  of  knowledge,  would  be 
as  much  as  before  a  mere  possibility  of  being,  an  "is-not,"  a 
nothing.  In  short,  the  more  one  considers  consciousness  the  more 
it  appears,  not  as  a  centre  of  representation,  but  as  a  relating 
power  which,  somehow,  relates  itself,  since  what  it  relates  cannot 
be  defined  as  differing  from  it.  What  is  not  for  knowledge  is 
not  at  all,  says  our  philosopher,  yet  experience  has  forced  him 
to  confess  that  consciousness,  according  to  his  own  definitions, 
is  one  thing  for  knowledge  and  another  for  belief,  and  that,  from 
the  latter  point  of  view,  the  monad  tends  more  and  more  to 
present  the  idea  of  a  closed  system  as  representing  its  nature. 
The  single  consciousness  makes  the  "other"  ever  more  and  more 
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its  own,  and  so  no  other;  the  other  consciousness  loses  itself  in 
the  one,  or  there  finds  itself,  as  one  may  choose  to  express  it. 
In  the  long  run  the  individual,  or  monad,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  that  subject  within  which  the  object  is  related — according  to 
the  definition  of  consciousness  as  "a  relation  of  object  to  subject 
within  tlw  su})ject.'^  Therefore,  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  belief  in  the  otherness  of  the  object  is  as  finally  necessary  as 
M.  Renouvier  has  held  it  to  be,  or  whether,  so  far  as  his  monad 
represents  itself  as  a  part  of  a  system,  it  does  not  represent 
itself  as  that  which  it  is  not  to  itself— for  to  itself  it  is  an  identity 
comprehending  all  differences  within  it.  Should  not  M.  Renou- 
vier's  conclusion  have  been  that  the  monad  is  the  system?  Its 
quarrel  with  experience,  as  he  exhibits  the  dispute,  goes  only  so 
far  as  experience  represents  matters  otherwise — only  so  far  as 
experience  seems  to  show  that  the  world  is  "a  universe  of  mo- 
nads." Not  "the  perfect  individual  in  a  perfect  society"  is  the 
aim  of  consciousness'  it  would  seem,  but  the  perfect  individual. 
"There  cannot  be  two  queens  in  one  hive,"  says  the  proverb,  and 
neither  can  there  be,  on  M.  Renouvier's  own  showing,  two  indi- 
viduals in  one  universe.  "The  human  consciousness  in  this 
world,"  he  says,  "is  made  up  of  two  men — the  man  of  experience 
and  the  ideal  man.  The  first  we  name  our  character ;  it  consists 
of  native  qualities  peculiar  to  ourselves  or  inherited,  and  of  the 
virtues  and  vices  we  develope  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  The  l'>'l'\''i"-'i''* 
second  is  the  person,  which  we  recognize  when  we  discover  beneath 
our  empirical  self  a  superior  I  (inoi)  which  the-  conditions  of 
nature  and  the  exigencies  of  society  restrain  and'  oppress,  and 
which  deems  them  contrary  to  happiness  and  justice.  How  can 
the  character,  with  its  defects  and  vices,  the  instincts  and  pas- 
sions born  from  the  fatalities  of  its  relations,  coexist  with  the 
person,  the  lover  of  truth,  justice  and  beauty?  To  solve  this 
problem  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a  moral  world  or  the 
simple  world  of  experience.  We  must  decide  which  man  is  the 
true  one."  And  he  decides,  of  course,  for  the  person.  God,  he 
says,  is  the  "perfect  person"  or  individual;  and  the  "perfect  indi- 
vidual" (in  a  perfect  society)  is  the  end  of  the  creation.  But  is  an 
imperfect  "person"  conceivable?  Or  more  than  one  perfect  per- 
son? And  why,  granting  more  than  one  person  to  be  possible, 
if  we  accept  the  claim  of  the  person  to  be  the  true  individual, 
and  form  the  universe  anew  that  it  may  know  perfect  happiness, 
do  we  still  refuse  it  perfect  freedom — except  as  an  acquirement— 
and  deny  perfect  intelligence  to  it  permanently  ?i 

We  should  not  carry  the  idea  of  hunaan  perfectibility  to  a  degree 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  4,  453,  456,  461,  519. 
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which  "tends  to  identify  humanity  with  God,"  says  M.  Renouvier. 
But  neither,  in  that  case,  should  we  allow  the  human  claim  to 
happiness,  for  only  the  perfect  person  can  be  truly  happy.  If 
consciousness  is  a  fact  which  may  be  interpreted  in  two  or  more 
different  ways,  and  one  of  these  ways  is  chosen  as  on  the  whole 
the  more  intelligible  from  the  standpoint  of  experience  (as  ex- 
plaining experience),  then  the  other  and  less  intelligible  mode  of 
explanation  should  at  least  be  shown  to  be  comprised  within  or 
superseded  by  the  chosen  method.  If  consciousness  is  implicitly 
not  a  progressive  process,  and  is  incapable  of  being  finally  con- 
ceived as  such,  then  what  part  does  the  consciousness  which 
appears  to  be  progressive  play  within  it? 

This  latter  form  of  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
the  only  one  which  is  actually  known  to  us,  according  to  our 
The  Relative  philosopher.  M.  Renouvier  is  never  tired  of  insisting  that,  apart 
(V.useious-  from  the  phenomenal  series,  consciousness  is  inconceivable,  and, 
ness.  indeed,  is  not— bo  far  as  we  are  concerned,  at  any  rate.  Such 
ideas  as  those  of  infinity,  omniscience,  etc.,  are  not  true  ideas 
at  all,  but  illusions  born  in  the  doubtful  (and  detestable)  realm 
of  metaphysics— illusions  which  have  caused  trouble  enough  to 
realize  almost  the  conception  of  the  infinite  within  the  else-placid 
kingdom  of  philosophy.  Not  even  that  creative  conscious- 
ness we  must  assume  to  be  present  to  the  world,  since  the  world 
exists,  can  be  thought  of  as  other  than  progressive;  for  to 
strive  to  think  of  it  otherwise  would  be  to  cease  to  think  of  it 
at  all.  "The  infinite  metaphysics  with  its  concepts,  contradictory 
in  themselves,  of  an  actual  eternity,  of  ubiquity,  and  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  future  contingencies,  made  of  God  a  being  whose 
mode  of  intelligence  was  not  intelligible,"  says  M.  Renouvier  in- 
dignantly. And  yet  M.  Renouvier  himself  has  shown  the  concept 
of  a  purely  progressive  consciousness  to  be  no  less  unintelligible. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  consciousness  tends  toward  the  concept 
of  a  closed  system  as  representing  its  own  nature;  and  he  has 
adopted  this  latter  notion  as  being  most  in  accord  with  man's 
moral  ideal.  What,  however,  would  become  of  a  consciousness 
progressive  within  a  closed  system?  Could  such  a  consciousness 
be  reckoned  progressive  at  all?  This  question  is  one  which  M. 
Renouvier  does  not  appear  to  have  considered,  although  it  is 
never  safe  to  say  that  any  one  point  has  been  left  entirely  un- 
noticed in  the  case  of  so  voluminous  a  writer.  However,  so  far 
as  the  great  mass  of  his  work  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  vary 
between  the  two  concepts  of  consciousness — consciousness  as  it  is 
for  knowledge  and  consciousness  as  it  is  for  belief— without  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  differences  that  may  exist  between  them. 
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And  this  method  of  procedure,  while  sufficiently  clear  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  no  doubt,  is  confusing  to  the  reader,  owing-  to  the 
fact  that  either  view  is  insisted  upon  as  may  best  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument.  1 

But  this  problem  of  the  relation  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  between  consciousness  as  relative  and  consciousness  as  ab- 
solute is  no  easy  one  to  solve.  It  is,  indeed,  the  riddle  over  which 
the  lovers  of  wisdom  have  worked  since  philosophy  began— and 
over  which  they  are  working  still.  Let  us  continue,  then,  to  ex- 
amine the  assumptions  upon  which  M.  Renouvier  has  based  his 
attempted  solution  of  this  problem— a  solution  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  answers  offered  in  our  day  to 
the  riddle  of  the  philosophical  Sphinx. 

Is  it  true  that  for  knowledge,  even,  consciousness  appears  as 
entirely  progressive,  relative?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we  not 
view  our  consciousness  at  certain  rare  moments  as  one,  and,  as 
it  were,  at  rest?  Neither  do  these  moments  seem  like  moments 
of  belief,  no  matter  how  absolute  the  assertion  of  faith  may  be 
supposed  to  be :  rather,  in  these  moments  knowledge  seems  most 
truly  itself.  We  may  even  question  if  these  rare  experiences  are 
not  the  basis  of  that  obstinate  belief  of  ours  that  consciousness 
is  a  unity.  The  belief  would  then  be  based  on  experience,  not 
experience  on  the  belief.  If  we  conceive  of  consciousness  as  pro- 
gressive, simply,  it  is  agreed  that  we  cannot  explain  our  expe- 
rience at  all.  It  is  no  help  to  us  to  say  that  what  we  have  is 
an  immense  number  of  single  consciousnesses,  each  of  which  de- 
velopes  out  of  what  we  must  call  the  unconscious,  and  passes 
into  it  again;  that  some  of  these  consciousnesses  form  series 
which  show  a  development  within  themselves;  that  such  develop- 
ment within  a  series  is  not  universal;  and  that,  developed  or 
undeveloped,  such  conscious  series,  like  every  single  consciousness, 
may  be  expected  to  become  merged  in  the  unconscious  once  more. 
Nor  does  it  aid  us  to  add  that  the  unconscious  may  be 
called  matter;  that  matter  appears  to  the  more  developed  con- 
sciousness as  organized ;  and  that,  since  a  certain  degree  of  or- 
ganization is  generally  accompanied  by  consciousness,  we  may 
venture  to  call  consciousness  an  expression  of  a  material  organ- 
ism. This  whole  notion  is  sufficiently  unreasonable.  How  would 
it  be  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  insist  that  consciousness 
is  not  progressive?  The  notion  appears  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it,  but  is  it  so  absurd  as  it  seems?  Consciousness,  it  may  be 
said,  can  only  be  thought  of  as  progressive;  but  to  this  it  may 
be  answered  that  that  depends  upon  what  "progressive"  means. 
1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  98,  asi,  281,  364. 
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If  it  means  "going  forward,"  or  "rising  higher"— the  senses  in 
which  it  is  constantly  used  by  M.  Renouvier— it  is  not  true  that 
consciousness  must  be  progressive.  We  must  think  of  conscious- 
ness as  an  activity,  perhaps;  but  why  not  as  an  activity  that 
simply  maintains  itself?  As  such  it  would  not  be  passive,  and 
neither  would  it  progress.  It  could  not  unfold  itself,  for  it  would 
need  no  unfolding,  and  it  might  even  be  described  as  perfectly 
happy.  That  is,  we  might  say— following  Aristotle— that  happi- 
ness is  found  in  unhindered  activity  according  to  nature,  and 
that  there  was  and  could  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  intelligent  self- 
maintenance  of  the  One.  Nothing  in  this  way  of  stating  the 
case  contradicts  that  notion  of  consciousness  as  a  closed  system 
to  which  his  study  of  experience  forced  M.  Renouvier,  and  which 
he  embodied  both  in  the  conception  of  the  individual  monad  and 
in  that  of  the  universe  of  monads  as  a  fixed  and  definite  whole.  But 
M.  Renouvier  thought  of  consciousness  at  the  same  time  as  pro- 
gressive or  developing;  so  that  nothing  would  seem  to  be  left  for 
any  of  his  consciousnesses  (including  the  perfect  creative  conscious- 
ness) to  do,  save  to  go  round  and  round  within  the  circle  of  its  own 
being  foreverm ore— like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
comparison.  In  the  case  of  a  self-maintaining  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  activity  of  the  individual  would  have  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  knowledge  of  itself  throughout  the  instant  of  eternity,  it 
seems  to  me ;  and  we  find  it  hard  to  think  of  eternity  save  as  con- 
tinued time.  A  knowledge  that  was  eternal  would  not  be  knowledge, 
we  say,  just  as  an  unvarying  sound  heard  continually  would 
never  be  heard  at  all— for  which  reason  our  dull  earthly  sense  is 
deaf  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  according  to  the  ancient  belief. 
Moreover,  such  a  consciousness  could  not  be  described,  and  to 
say  that  a  thing  is,  and  to  say  nothing  else,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  it,  as  Hegel  long  ago  pointed 
out.  But  in  a  universe  that  had  room  only  for  one  individual, 
and  that  individual  a  perfect  consciousness  maintaining  itself, 
eternity,  I  think,  would  really  have  to  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  what  we  call  an  instant.  A  perfectly  individual  consciousness 
would  be  "fixed  at  the  apex,"  to  borrow  Browning's  phrase,  and 
time,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  would  not  exist  for  it.  It  would 
be  conscious  somewhat  as  we  are  conscious  in  our  rarest  mo- 
ments of  most  perfect  insight— as  we  know  and  feel  in  those 
instants  from  an  experience  of  which  we  have  supposed  the  con- 
ception of  consciousness  as  a  unity  to  be  derived.  All  of  which, 
however,  it  may  well  be  said,  adds  nothing  to  our  power  of  explain- 
ing the  progressive  consciousness  whose  experience  is  a  series  of 
instants. 
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M.  Renouvier  considers  that  he  has  overcome  this  diflBculty  by- 
presenting  the  monad  consciousness  as  a  creation,  and  the  aspect 
of  imperfection  within  it  as  a  permanent  state.  "The  creature,"  The  Creative 
he  says,  "can  never  be  perfect  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  Hyp^,f,heai8i 
which  is  applicable  only  to  God :  it  can  only  attain  a  perfection 
relative  to  its  qualities,  and  which— seeing  the  character  of  its 
life  and  the  development  of  its  being— is  of  the  nature  of  an 
end.  Such  a  relative  perfection  is  the  destined  end  divinely 
assigned  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  Creator  could 
have  willed  and  loved  from  the  beginning  only  a  good  and 
perfect  work.  .  .  .  This  difficulty  can  only  be  removed 
by  distinguishing  moments  within  the  history  of  the  creation. 
Two  are  pertect,  but  one  of  these  was  a  state  of  unstable 
equillibrium,  the  instability  of  which  was  inseparable  from 
its  excellence,  and  was,  moreover,  a  condition  of  the  last  moment, 
which  will  be  invariable  and  definite.  The  intermediate  state  is 
the  reign  of  suffering.  It  is  at  the  price  of  pain  that  the  gift  of 
liberty  is  purchased."! 

But  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  creator  fully  solve  this  problem? 
Hardly,  it  would  seem,  if  each  monad  is  potentially  a  creator,  or 
even  actually  so,  being  f^x  hypothesi  capable  of  originating  a 
causal  series.  As  M.  Renouvier  himself  says:  "If  one  considers 
that  all  things  of  which  man  can  attain  knowledge,  whether  that 
knowledge  be  experimental  or  logical,  have  their  foundation  and 
cause  {moyen)  within  that  which  he  knows  of  himself;  that  all 
relations,  all  that  is  intelligible  in  the  world,  are  included  within 
those  universal  orders  of  relation  which  are  called  categories; 
that  the  categories  are  all  conditioned,  brought  together,  and 
summed  up  in  the  unique  relation  of  subject  to  object  which  we 
know  as  consciousness  or  personality;  that  thus  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  or  are  known  exclusively 
through  and  according  to  these  laws;  that  all  which  is  known 
of  good  and  of  evil,  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  are  only  human 
judgments  and  human  sensations,  even  if  transported  by  analogy 
to  other  beings  whose  images  we  see;  that  all  the  objects  in 
which  we  take  an  interest,  and  all  our  views  and  researches  upon 
the  past  and  the  future  of  the  world  concern  humanity  directly 
or  indirectly,  what  man  is  or  what  he  believes  himself  to  be,  the 
laws  which  he  gives  himself,  his  destiny ;  and  if,  finally,  one  knows, 
without  recourse  to  the  difficult  and  abstract  teachings  of  an 
idealistic  philosophy,  that  man  is  all  for  man— disregarding  God, 
the  very  idea  of  whom  is  drawn,  by  the  way,  from  the  idea  which 
man  has  of  himself— f/if'/i  one  may  comprehend  that  the  creation 

I  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  464. 
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of  the  world  is,  first  and  essentially,  the  creation  of  man."i  And 
the  man  who  is  thus  created,  and  whose  remarkable  powers  are 
briefly  indicated  in  this  overwhelming  sentence,  is  not,  I  would 
add,  the  mere  imperfect  monad  of  the  created  system,  but  the 
true  individual  whose  definition  is  a  definition  of  God,  not  of 
man !  In  order  to  be  and  do  all  this  the  monad  must  be  more 
than  potentially  individual.  To  say  that  the  absolutely  perfect 
created  the  relatively  perfect  does  not  make  clear  the  relation 
between  them  if,  in  order  to  make  such  an  explanation  plausible, 
one  is  compelled  to  define  the  relative  as  potentially  absolute. 
We  have  simply  the  old  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  the  self-maintaining  consciousness  stated  in  new 
terms.  One  is  potentially  the  other,  but  is  not  the  other;  and 
how  is  this  possible? 

This  question  is  one  to  be  more  easily  asked  than  answered, 

PrimaL-yof  as  has  been  said  before;  but  it  seems  evident  that,  whatever  the 
the  Ideal  relation  between  the  two  forms  of  consciousness  may  be,  it  is  the 

(Conscious-  self-maintaining  consciousness  which  must  be  taken  as  primary, 
as  including  and  transcending  the  relative  consciousness.  For,  as 
M.  Eenouvier's  own  analysis  made  evident,  the  relative  conscious- 
ness realizes  itself  under  the  other  form,  tends  to  regard  itself,  to 
use  our  author's  phrase  once  more,  as  a  "closed  system."  The 
relative  or  successive  consciousness  must  then  be,  somehow,  an 
element  or  aspect  of  the  self-maintaining  consciousness— may  rep- 
resent, indeed,  that  aspect  of  difference  which,  according  to  many 
eminent  logicians,  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  concept  of 
identity.  When  I  try  to  represent  to  myself  what  this  relation  of 
the  successive  to  the  constant  consciousness  may  be  like,  however, 
I  find  it  easiest  to  imagine  the  successive  consciousness  as 
perhaps  remotely  analagous  to  those  constantly  fluctuating  sen- 
sations which,  as  some  psychologists  tell  us,  form  the  basis  of 
our  own  mental  life,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  quite 
unconscious.  Even  when  for  a  moment,  then,  our  vision  seems 
to  widen,  and,  grasping  some  aspect  of  one  idea  or  feeling  com- 
pletely, we  lose  for  that  instant  all  consciousness  of  time;  when 
there  is  no  shifting  of  the  attention,  but  we  are  content  in  a 
complete  idea;  even  in  that  most  fleeting  instant,  I  say,  there 
must  be  a  fluctuation,  not  of  consciousness,  but  of  its  elements, 
which  fluctuation  does  not  alter  the  conscious  state,  but  simply 
maintains  it.  Time,  we  might  say,  would  be  in  such  a  conscious 
state,  but  the  conscious  state  would  not  be  in  time.  It  would 
not  know  time;  time  would  form  no  part  of  its  experience.  And 
if  we  imagine  such  a  state  of  mind  to  be  permanent,  and  the  object 
'^  La  nouvelle  riiunadologic,  w.  465-46G. 
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of  its  attention  to  be  not  any  incomplete  aspect  of  any  one  of  its 
own  ideas,  but  the  complete  idea  of  the  whole  universe,  or  itself, 
we  may  form,  I  think,  a  dim  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  self-maintain- 
ing consciousness.  Within  such  a  consciousness  the  relative  con- 
sciousnesses known  to  us  would  be  fully  comprehended,  in  every 
sense  of  that  word,  although  it  could  not  be  conscious  of  them 
in  the  same  way  in  which  they  are  conscious  of  each  other.  Yet 
each  relative  consciousness,  as  essentially  an  aspect  of  a  con- 
sciousness not  relative,  would,  in  its  true  nature,  be  not  relative 
itself.  We  may  imagine,  perhaps — seeing  that  consciousness  is 
never  essentially  relative— that  it  is  as  each  relative  element 
transcends  its  own  relativity  and  comprehends  its  relations  to 
other  elements,  that  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  being.  "God  is  each 
grain  of  dust,"  says  an  oriental  proverb.  It  may  be  that  the 
dust  that  makes  our  frame,  for  instance,  has  succeeded  in  knowing 
itself  as  human,  and  may  finally  know  itself  to  be  divine.  This 
is  rather  mysticism  than  science,  however. 

This  same  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  two  forms  of 
consciousness   confronts  us  in  another  shape  when    we    turn  to  t,^^  p^^,,i^,„ 
consider  that  conception  of  human  liberty  as  a  freedom  of  choice    ,  ^ 

.,.iT.rT^  .,  1  ,of  Freedom. 

between  alternatives  which  M.  Renouvier  has  made  one  of  the 
very  bases  of  his  system.  This  liberty  is  not  that  which  charac- 
terizes the  perfect  individual ;  it  is  not  the  liberty  of  God — al- 
though the  creative  consciousness  is  only  conceivable  as  successive  j^^^pitj^.^.  .^,„i 

in  its  mode  of    activity,  and  the  idea  of   alternatives  of   action  ,,    ^ 

Perfect 
(though  not  of  its  own  action)  is  no  stranger  to  it.     "The  idea 

of  the  truly  infinite  for  God  and  for  the  spirits  made  in  His 
image,"  says  our  philosopher,  for  instance,  "is  the  idea  of  possi- 
bility."! Yet  it  is  the  liberty  with  which  the  creator  is  supposed 
to  have  endowed  the  created  monad  in  the  very  beginning  of  all 
things.  It  must  be  thought  of  therefore,  as  perfect— relatively 
perfect— and  as  such  it  is  retained  by  the  monad  throughout  the 
three  "moments"  of  creation;  or,  rather,  only  habit  at  last  re- 
leases the  monad  from  its  own  will.  In  place,  then,  of  the  old 
question,  Why  did  God  create  evil?  we  have  the  corresponding 
form,  Why  did  God  permit  a  freedom  of  choice  to  his  creatures? 
But  the  answer  to  this,  according  to  our  philosopher,  is  obvious. 
The  divine  ideal  does  not  desire  slaves.  Liberty  of  choice  is  itself 
one  of  the  perfections  of  the  creature.  For  if  we  adopt  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  human  animal  determined  in  everything,  we  must 
admit— supposing  God  to  be  good— that  that  animal  would  be 
perfectly  happy,  likewise ;  and  this  the  physical  conditions  of  our 
world  forbid  us  to  consider  possible.    Therefore,  we  should  have 

>  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  p.  461. 
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to  hold  the  creator  to  be  the  direct  author  of  evil— which  \b 
manifestly  impossible,  i 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  been  unfair  to  M.  Renouvier  in  thus 
summing  up  his  astonishing  argument  in  favor  of  liberty  of  choice 
as  a  perfection  in  the  created  monad.  It  seems  to  amount  to 
this :  Conditions  being  such  as  experience  presents  them  to 
us,  liberty  of  choice  in  the  creature  must  be  presupposed  in 
order  to  relieve  the  author  of  the  universe  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  author  of  evil.  Therefore,  liberty  of  choice  is  a  perfec- 
tion of  the  creature— a  sequence  of  reasoning  the  logical  force  of 
which  is  not  apparent.  Is  one  to  hold  that  the  perfect  individual 
consciousness  deems  itself  enslaved?  Why,  this  relative  freedom 
is  itself  a  slavery  from  which,  by  means  of  its  own  endeavors, 
the  social  monad  at  last  practically  (and  thankfully)  escapes! 

And  if  a  state  of  entire  determination,  of  subjection  to  the 
rule  of  a  higher  knowledge,  is  slavery,  what  is  the  condition  of  those 
serving  monads  whose  state  of  arrested  intellectual  development  is 
assuredly  to  continue— according  to  M.  Renouvier— throughout 
the  three  moments  of  creation?  Are  they  not  just  such  uncon- 
scious "slaves"  to  man  as  man,  under  the  deterministic  theory  as 
it  is  here  represented,  would  be  to  God?  Yet  these  monads,  it 
is  maintained,  cannot  be  called  slaves,  since  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied  are  (or  were,  before  the  fall)  purposes  to  which 
their  own  natures  give  the  warrant,  and  to  which  besides,  if  their 
intellectual  development  had  been  such  as  to  permit  them  to 
understand  those  purposes  in  full,  they  would  have  given  their 
consent.  Under  present  conditions,  I  presume,  such  serving  mo- 
nads as,  by  the  action  of  the  law  of  prerstablished  harmony,  are 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  evil  wills,  must  be  reckoned  as  actual 
and  helpless  slaves.  We  might  ask,  indeed — accepting  for  the 
nonce  this  creative  theory  of  the  universe— whether  God,  having 
created  a  system  of  consciousnesses  akin  to  his  own,  which  by 
their  nature  as  forming  a  system  were  incapable  of  complete  in- 
tellectual development,  did  not  therewith  become  Himself  guilty 
of  injustice,  since  in  creating  another  or  others  His  own  claim  to 
complete  individual  happiness  must  have  lost  its  original  force? 
And,  in  fact,  as  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  save  in  His  relation 
to  the  universe  as  its  cause,  nor  to  be  defined  as  existing  before 
it,  He  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  throughout  all  relative 
time  unjust,  should  time  be  taken  as  existing :  though  to  con- 
ceive of  Him  as  unjust  is  contrary  to  any  possible  hypothesis. 
Besides,  as  defined  and  definable  only  in  His  relation  to  His 
created  universe,  would  He  not  have  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its 
qualitative  parts,  or  it  have  to  be  thought  of  as  no  universe? 

1  La  nouvclle  mutiadologie,  pp.  468-470. 
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To  return  to  our  former  subject :  The  whole  conception  of 
serving-monads  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  one  which  Renouvier 
himself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  failed  to  make  clear.  For  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  be  thought  of  as  constituting  in  their 
simplest  compounds  the  molecules  of  various  bodies— for  which 
reason  "specific  weight  "is  ascribed  to  the  monadic  bodies  of  the 
first  moment  of  creation.  In  fact,  M.  Renouvier  assumes  differ- 
ences from  the  beginning  of  his  universe,  while  acknowledging 
that  in  "their  common  indeterminate  character  as  representative 
powers"  the  monads  are  "identical."  It  is  unfair,  perhaps,  but 
one  wonders  which  courageous  monad  at  the  moment  of  creation 
first  originated  some  causal  series,  thus  becoming  differentiated 
itself,  and  affording  a  primary  difference  to  the  universe — and 
why  and  how  it  did  it.  At  one  point,  indeed,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  differentiate  the  molecule  from  the  primary  monad- 
compound.  As  "relative  to  the  mechanical  functions,"  and  as 
the  "constituent  parts  of  bodies,"  molecules  are  allowed  an 
"incontestible  empiric  existence,"  but  it  is  declared  that  they  are 
"neither  monads  nor  compounds  of  monads  in  that  sense  of 
organization  which  will  be  defined  later  on."  As  that  sense  of 
organization  turns  out  to  be  the  control  exercised  by  a  central 
monad  over  the  monads  of  its  organism  under  the  law  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  however,  and  as  the  character  of  this  con- 
trol—considering the  unitary  nature  of  the  individual  monad- 
remains  far  from  clear,  the  matter  is  left  much  as  it  was  before; 
and  the  molecule  is  treated  thenceforth  as  a  true  monadic  com- 
pound.i 

But  whether  or  not  liberty  of  choice  has  been  allowed  to  the 
created  consciousness  by  a  creative  intelligence  which  did  not  wish 
for  slaves,  it  remains  true  that  liberty  of  choice  is  only  to  be 
conceived  of  as  a  prerogative  of  the  relative  consciousness.  Nor 
is  it  a  necessary  prerogative  even  of  this;  since  consciousness  is 
only  conceivable  as  relative,  and  yet  no  choice  is  open  to  the 
perfect  consciousness  of  God,  or,  as  should  be  said  rather,  to  His 
perfect  progressive  intelligence.  Need  even  the  monadic  conscious- 
ness be  endowed  with  liberty  of  choice,  however? 

As  far  as  proof  goes,  according  to  M.  Renouvier's  own   show- 
ing, and  accepting  his  premises,  the  thesis  of  necessity  is  nearly     ^*-'*^^^^'^ 
as  intelligible  as  that  of  liberty,  save  as  the  latter  is  vouched  for  ''*^*'*'' 
by  consciousness.    The  points  that  are  taken  to  determine  even  Liberty, 
the  intelligence  in  favor  of  freedom  are  found   in   the  fact  that 
every  category  must  be  determiate,  qua  category,  since  the  inde- 
determinate  is  that  which  is  not  for  knowledge,  and  the  categories 

1  La  nouvelle  monadologie,  pp.  53.  55,  475, 11,  i. 
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are  the  forms  of  knowledge;  that  an  infinite  regress  cannot  be 
taken  as  determinate,  the  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number  con- 
tradicting the  notion  of  the  category  of  number,  and  hence  being 
an  impossibility;  and  that,  if  appeal  be  made  to  experience  and 
the  statistical  results  derived  from  it,  these  results  rest  on  the 
principle  of  large  numbers,  which  itself  presupposes  an  equal 
chance  of  occurrence,  or  indeterminism. 

Now,  all  of  these  factors  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  be  results  of 
the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  as  incomplete  individuals.  To 
a  consciousness  not  apart  from  the  universe  and  aware  of  the 
complete  interrelation  of  the  universe — aware  of  it  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  and  not  as  a  necessary  presupposition  of  knowledge 
—the  causal  series  would  not  appear  to  be  infinite,  except  per- 
haps as  a  circle,  for  instance,  is  infinite  in  the  sense  of  having 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  A  consciousness  not  in  itself  pro- 
gressive would  view  the  last  as  the  cause  of  the  first  and  the 
first  of  the  last;  or,  rather,  there  would  be  no  first  or  last  for 
it,  so  that  the  causal  series  would  be  complete,  and,  as  complete, 
expressible  in  the  actual  number  oiie,  all  other  numbers,  as 
measures  of  difference,  not  entering  into  account.  In  such  a  con- 
sciousness the  categories  of  cause  and  number  alike  would  cease 
to  apply  after  their  present  fashion,  somewhat  as  M.  Renouvier 
imagines  the  law  of  gravitation  as  altering  its  character,  though 
not  its  being,  in  the  world  of  the  first  creation.  As  for  the  law  upon 
which  statistical  results  are  based,  it  presumes  that  events,  <is  far 
as  is  known,  have  an  equal  chance  of  occurrence.  That  is,  being 
consciously  unaware  of  the  exact  interrelation  of  things  within 
the  universe,  equality  of  possible  occurrence  is  postulated  as  a 
concession  to  ignorance,  while  all  the  time  it  is  known  that  such 
an  equality  is  in  fact  impossible.  The  progressive  consciousness 
postulates  a  beginning  as  necessary  in  order  that  experience  may  be 
intelligible  to  it ;  while  a  consciousness  the  form  of  whose  activity 
was  not  progressive  would  know  no  need  either  of  a  beginning  or  an 
end.  It  would  be,  and  would  not  be  becoming;  its  liberty  would 
be  real,  the  liberty  to  be  itself,  not  the  liberty  to  choose  which 
among  various  alternatives  was  the  truest  expression  of  itself. 
It  is  the  former  liberty,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  M.  Renou- 
vier has  assigned  to  his  true  individual;  and  to  this  liberty, 
it  might  seem,  therefore,  the  consciousness  as  a  whole  would  bear 
witness.  It  was  as  a  concession  to  the  progressive  consciousness 
and  its  methods  of  proceedure  that  he  posited  the  perfectly  pro- 
gressive consciousness  as  the  cause  of  the  relative;  but  would  a 
perfectly  progressive  consciousness  make  progress  at  all?     Would 
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it  not  simply  maintain    itself?      But  enough,  for  the  moment,  of 
this  question. 

Having  assumed  the  perfect  to  be  the  cause    of   the  relative 
consciousness,  M.  Renonvier  now  encountered  the  problem  of  evil, 
and  held  that  it  was  best  explained  by  the  relative  liberty  of  a  'j'l,..  i>n 
relative  consciousness,  even  though  consciousness  was  maintained  ,,f  ].vii 
to  be  undefinable  in  relative  terms.     In  order  that  such  a  liberty 
might  not  reduce  the  world  to  nought  again,  he  then  returned  j^^..|  .^^ 
to  the  concept  of  creative  and  created  perfection,  and  found  in 
the  notion  of  prei'Stablished  harmony  a  means  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  his  world ;  while  to  prevent  these  concepts  of   freedom 
and  of  harmony  from  coming  into  conflict  he  denied  that  in  a 
finite   universe  the  effects    of   any   one    original   cause   could  be 
infinite. 

And  just  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  "finite"  and  "infinite" 
as  used  by  M.  Renouvier?  The  finite  world  of  his  conception 
seems  to  be  above  all  else  a  world  of  complete  interrelation.  In 
contrast  with  this  idea  of  the  finite,  by  infinite  he  means  not 
capable  of  complete  detenniiintinn.  nofc  relatable,  and  so  not  to 
be  known.  By  it  he  means,  also,  not  capable  of  complete  deter- 
mination because  of  having  neither  beginning  nor  end — as  when 
he  denies  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  progressive  or  regressive 
series — but  he  does  not  mean  having  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Were  an  endless  series  capable  of  determination  it  would  be  finite. 
" Unrelatable"  and  "infinite"  are  synonymous  to  Renouvier,  not 
"infinite"  and  "endless" — except  indirectly.  The  completely  inter- 
related finite  universe,  in  its  three  moments  of  existence,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  beginning  and  no  end,  save  as  a  creation  not  in 
time ;  and  the  completely  interrelated  and  so  unified  consciousness 
of  God  is  simply,  and,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end,  is  neither 
created  nor  creatable.  It,  too,  is  not  "infinite'';  but  then  it  be- 
comes evident  that  by  "finite"  is  meant  not  only  "completely 
interrelated"  but  "perfect."  Now  what  our  philosopher  says  in 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  fruitfulness  of  evil  is  briefly 
this :  Within  a  finite  universe  there  can  be  nothing  infinite ; 
therefore  the  effect  of  any  one  original  finite  action  within  that 
universe  must  itself  be  finite.  Which  statement,  being  interpreted, 
runs  as  follows  :  Within  a  completely  interrelated  universe  there  can 
be  nothing  unrelated;  therefore  the  effect  of  any  original  inter- 
related action  within  that  universe  must  itself  have  an  end.  I 
do  not  see  that  M.  Renouvier's  argument  proves  the  finitude  of 
evil  in  this  sense.  In  a  world  of  complete  interrelation  the 
effect  of  even  the  most  interrelated  or  finite  action  could  not  but 
include  all  the  relations  of  the  universe  for  all  time,  it  seems  to 
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me.  For  that  matter,  I  do  not  understand  how,  within  such  a 
universe,  there  could  be  any  original  action  in  time  at  all.  All 
things  would  have  to  begin  with  the  beginning  and  end  with  the 
ending  of  the  universe— in  all  its  three  moments ;  and  that  ending 
and  beginning  are  confessedly  not  in  time.  Every  action,  of 
course,  would  be  finite  in  the  sense  that  the  universe  itself  is 
finite— it  would  be  a  case  of  complete  interrelation;  and  every 
action,  because  it  was  finite,  would  be  an  action  of  the  universe 
itself  rather  than  an  action  of  any  one  of  its  parts.  But  this  is 
to  repeat  what  M.  Renouvier  himself  insists  upon,  that  original 
action  is  always  the  action  of  an  individual,  though  it  is  to  deny 
that  there  are  more  individuals  than  one.  That  an  action  cannot 
be  completely  determined  unless  it  has  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
and  that  unless  completely  determined  it  cannot  be  finite,  is  the 
argument.  If  I  understand  Renouvier,  however,  every  action,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  preC'Stablished  harmony,  is  in  complete  rela- 
tion to  the  universe,  and  so  long  as  the  relation  is  complete  the 
action  would,  of  course,  be  finite — the  question  of  a  beginning  or 
an  end  entering  into  the  matter  no  more  than  it  does  into  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  consciousness  of  God. 
Anything  completely  interrelated,  and  therefore  finite,  cannot 
have  a  beginning  or  an  end.  That  point  of  view  is  necessarily 
transcended  in  the  notion  of  complete  interrelation.  An  incom- 
plete relation  appears  to  begin  and  end— but,  then,  within  this 
universe  no  relation  is  incomplete;  it  is  only  apprehended  in- 
completely by  us,  who  are  not  true  individuals.  Therefore,  if 
"finite"  means  "completely  relatable"  and  "infinite"  means  "not 
completely  relatable,"  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  among  the 
relations  of  a  finite  universe  for  such  an  infinite  freedom  of  will 
as  that  insisted  upon  by  M.  Renouvier— a  will  able  to  be  an 
original  cause.  For  an  endless  and  beginningless  series  would 
appear  infinite,  or,  indeed,  would  be  known  at  all  only  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  seemed  to  itself  infinite— that  had  not  grasped 
the  full  notion  of  the  complete  interrelation  of  the  universe. 

Now,  the  monad  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  originating 
a  causal  series  and  of  freely  choosing  between  offered  alternatives 
of  action  only  for  the  sake  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  existence 
of  evil  within  this  world  of  ours :  and  why,  we  may  ask,  was 
such  trouble  taken  to  explain  this  one  among  the  many  problems 
which  a  study  of  the  relative  consciousness  presents  to  us? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  because  evil  is  prei-minently  the  op- 
pressive aspect  of  "otherness"  that  it  has  forced  itself  so  strongly 
upon  the  attention  of  each  generation  of  thinkers.  We  are  evil, 
and  yet  we  regard  evil  as  something  apart  from  us.     Our  true 
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selves  deny  it,  we  say— and  so  we  have  two  selves,  of  which  the 
"other"  is  evil.  Consciousness  as  a  perfect  unity  would  not 
know  evil,  though  neither,  I  think,  would  it  know  good,  save  as 
the  individual  good  of  fulfilled  desire.  And  if  from  the  list  of  de- 
sires we  strike  out  all  those  which  are  manifestly  social  in  their 
character,  we  have  left  of  those  which  we,  being  social  beings, 
rank  high  up  in  the  scale,  little  more  than  that  desire  to  know, 
to  understand,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  and  understanding,  in 
terms  of  which  it  has  always  been  the  tendency— or  one  tendency, 
rather— to  describe  the  nature  of  God.  "Know  thyself,"  the  an- 
cient maxim  which  summed  up  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  seems 
a  not  unworthy  aim  to  attribute  even  to  the  highest  intelligence, 
and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  God  as  an  Intelligence  at  rest 
in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  All  which  is  itself;  while  "Be  thy- 
self," or,  still  worse,  "Love  thyself,"  appears  superfluous  or 
ridiculous  as  applied  to  the  One— the  all. 

Now,  M.  Renouvier  has  undertaken  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil,  whether  moral  or  physical,  and  to  afford  it  a  place  within 
the  system  of  the  universe;  and  as  there  is  much  physical  evil 
for  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  man  cannot  be  held 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  be  responsible,  he  has 
placed  its  origin  far  back  in  time  beyond  the  constitution  of  this 
present  world,  and  has  made  it  subsidiary  to  that  moral  evil 
the  connection  of  which  with  consciousness  has  never  been  denied. 
Evil,  he  says,  results  from  the  attempt  of  any  created,  unified 
consciousness  to  subdue  any  or  all  other  created  consciousnesses 
to  itself— to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  one  of  many  rather  than  the 
one  among  many  it  was  intended  to  be.  Evil,  that  is,  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  illegitimate  effort  of  the  single  consciousness  to  realize 
itself  as  one,  as  a  unity.  Yet  a  unity  each  consciousness  is,  and 
its  effort  to  know  itself  as  such  is  perfectly  natural,  perfectly 
legitimate— and  perfectly  hopeless.  We  are  evil  because  we  are 
not  that  which  it  is  our  nature  to  be;  because  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  actual  and  potential  being;  because,  apparently, 
there  is  more  than  one  being,  more  than  one  intelligence,  more 
than  one  will  within  the  world  of  our  experience. 

Is  there  more  than  one  will  within  the  cosmos,  however?  At 
any  rate,  we  may  say,  the  existence  of  more  than  one  will  has 
not  been  proved  by  M.  Renouvier.  Indeed,  as  that  philosopher 
would  probably  protest,  he  has  not  undertaken  to  prove  it— for 
it  is  unprovable,  one  of  the  necessary  assumptions  on  which 
knowledge  rests.  But  the  agreement  between  reason  and  reality 
is  as  necessary  an  assumption  as  that  of  the  plurality  of  beings, 
intelligences  or  wills;  and  reason  persists  in  presenting  itself  as 
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one,  as  unified— not  plural.  If  the  monad  is  a  completely  inter- 
related consciousness— as  per  definition— to  attribute  to  it  freedom 
of  choice  is  absurd,  since  that  would  imply  a  relative  incomplete- 
ness ;  while  if  it  is  a  unit  within  a  completely  interrelated  universe 
—as  per  definition,  likewise— to  attribute  to  it  freedom  of  choice 
would  be  to  overthrow  the  complete  interrelation  of  the  universe ; 
and  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  completely  interrelated  universe  made 
up  of  many  separate  completely  interrelated  consciousnesses  all 
possessed  of  freedom  of  choice,  is  to  maintain  a  contradiction,  or  to 
give  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase  "co/^jp/ete/r  interrelated."  Yet 
if  the  monad  is  not  to  be  endowed  with  freedom  of  choice,  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  evil  in  the  world? 

Of  course,  we  might  say,  after  the  mystic  fashion,  that  evil  is 
at  illusion— a  necessary  aspect  of  the  universe  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  progressive  or  relative  consciousness;  a 
l<:vii  Jill  negative  thing  which  never  originated  because  it  never  was;  and 
Uiiisinii.  to  which  even  the  progressive  consciousness  refuses  to  allow  an 
ultimate  validity.  But  this  is  to  substitute  one  difficult  problem 
for  another.  We  should  be  asked  the  nature  of  that  validity 
which  is  allowed  to  evil  by  the  progressive  consciousness;  or,  still 
The  Problem  worse,  the  nature  of  the  validity  allowed  to  the  progressive  con- 
of  the  Keai.  sciousness  itself.  For  if  evil  is  an  illusion,  the  consciousness  which 
is  aware  of  evil  would  appear  to  be  an  illusion  also;  and  from 
this  conclusion  the  mind  shrinks.  A  temporary  and  relative 
reality  has  never  been  denied  to  the  progressive  consciousness,  a 
reality  of  which  we  think  on  most  occasions  as  the  most  real 
reality  of  all.  Yet  since  the  beginning  of  philosophic  thought  the 
progressive  consciousness  has  been  trying  to  explain  itself  and 
its  universe,  only  to  decide  that  as  long  as  it  remained  itself  it 
could  not  do  so.  But  in  the  course  of  its  attempts  it  has  learned, 
I  think,  one  thing:  that  the  consciousness  of  its  idea  is  not 
something  apart  from  itself,  but  is  somehow  in  and  around  and 
through  it,  although  liow  it  does  not  know  and  has  not  been 
able  to  guess.  That  it  is  the  ideal  consciousness  which  really  ex- 
ists and  is,  may  surely  be  said,  likewise,  for  this  is  a  conclusion  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  driven  back  after  every  fresh  attempt  at 
explanation.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  universal  con- 
sciousness is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  mighty  will  than  of  a  clear 
intelligence,  a  blind  force  moving  to  it  knows  not  what,  or  circling 
in  upon  itself  in  an  eternal  restlessness  of  being.  As  has  been 
said,  however,  even  the  progressive  consciousness  appears  to  be 
able  to  transcend  this  point  of  view.  Or,  again,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  think  of  the  universe  as  becoining.  To  think  of  a 
universe  at  all  we  must  think  of  it  as  comprehended  within  some 
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con8ciou8ne88,  perhap8;  but  need  we  think  of  that  con8ciou8nes8 
a8  itself  full  J  conscious?  May  we  not  say— making  a  distinction 
which  we  often  draw  in  relation  to  the  consciousness  best  known 
to  us— that  it  is  conscious,  but  not  self-conscious,  and  that  it  is  on 
its  way  to  attain  to  the  latter  state?  That  the  relative  conscious- 
ness attains  to  self-consciousness  but  slowly  is  an  obvious  fact. 
Perhaps  the  universal  consciousness  may  be  thought  of  as  doing 
likewise;  in  which  case  our  distracted  life  of  effort  and  of  attain- 
ment which  is  but  the  base  for  further  effort  might  be  thought  of 
as  a  part  of  the  universal  struggle.  A  universal  consciousness 
that  was  at  all,  however,  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  em- 
bracing that  complete  system  of  relations  which,  to  our  minds, 
makes  up  the  universe.  And,  surely,  among  these  would  have  to 
be  included  the  relations  of  self-consciousness.  Only  when  the 
relations  of  consciousness  had  attained  their  completeness  in  the 
individual  could  the  universe  be  thought  of  as  cmnjiletely  inter- 
related, while  complete  interrelation  must,  on  this  view,  be  sup- 
posed a  permanent  characteristic  of  the  universe.  The  universe 
could  hardly  grow  out  of  its  own  complete  interrelation,  and 
since  in  this  the  relations  of  self-consciousness  would  have  to  be 
included,  the  universe  itself  would  have  to  be  conceived  of  as 
possessing  an  individual  consciousness — tlif  individual  conscious- 
ness, rather;  and  the  part  played  within  it  by  our  pygmy  lives — 
which  3^et  mean  much  to  us— would  remain  as  great  a  puzzle  as 
ever. 

Therefore,  whatever  hypothesis  we  may  choose  to  adopt,  our 
being  cannot  justifiably  be  conceived  of  as  a  being  apart  from 
the  being  of  the  universe— apart  even  as  the  creation  is  apart 
from  the  creator.  At  least,  such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
study  of  M.  Renouvier's  system  seems  to  me  to  lead.  For  if  the 
universe  is  to  be  a  universe  at  all  it  must  include  all  things  within 
it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  include  the  perfect  individual 
would  be  that  it  itself  should  be  the  Individual— that  the  Universe 
should  be  God,  and  God  the  universe. 

But  again  it  will  be  asked.  What  of  the  problem  of  evil?  since 
it  was  this  problem  which  Renouvier  so  boldly  attacked  with  his 
modification  of  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  a  Creative  Power  and 
many  created  consciousnesses,  or  monads,  endowed  with  a  free 
will.  Now,  although  this  hypothesis  (hke  all  others  yet  proposed) 
involves  the  mind  in  contradictory  suppositions— suppositions 
from  which  not  even  the  expedient  of  "necessary  beliefs"  will 
wholly  free  it— it  is  easier  to  point  out  defects  in  the  French 
thinker's  system  than  to  suggest  how  those  defects  might  be 
remedied,  or  to  form  a  new  system  of  one's  own.     No  one  could 
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read  La  nouvelle  monndologie  and  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
immense  mass  of  facts  which  have  been  gathered  together  and 
thrown  more  or  less  into  form  within  the  system ;  neither  could 
he  deny  the  keen  insight  its  author  shows  into  many  of  our 
latter-day  problems,  nor  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions  concerning 
them.  Moreover,  if  his  premises  are  accepted,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Renouvier  has  found  a  place  in  his  system  for  evil  and  its 
effects.  But  can  one  accept  those  premises?  We  are  told  that 
we  must  necessarily  believe  in  a  many  and  a  one.  A  one  existing 
through  many,  or  a  many  existing  in  one,  we  might  hold  to.  In 
these  latter  cases,  however,  no  explanation  of  the  evil  known  to 
the  relative  consciousness  can  yet  be  offered.  Not  until  the  nature 
of  the  relation  existing  between  the  two  forms  of  consciousness 
has  been  made  clear  to  us  may  we  hope  to  understand  fully 
the  problem  of  the  relative  consciousness.  That  the  particular 
exists  through  the  universal,  the  universal  in  the  particular,  is 
still,  upon  this  point,  the  final  word  of  philosophy;  since,  for  all 
its  centuries  of  effort,  philosophy  has  not  yet  found  a  means  of 
explaining  to  its  own  satisfaction  in  what  manner  universal  and 
particular  are  one. 
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Conclusion. 

If,  however,  we  are  content  to  set  aside  this  problem  for  awhile, 
and,  disregarding  the  paradoxical  character  of  the  notion,  look 
upon  the  human  consciouanese  as  at  once  and  actually  relative 
and  absolute,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  forming  and  The  Hunui 
having  formed  for  us  a  conception  of  things  which  shall  serve  us  Ideal, 
as  a  guide  to  live  by  and  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment 
of  further  knowledge :  even  though  we  recognize  that  our  guide, 
like  Dante's  Virgil,  must  turn  back  before  all  the  journey  is  done, 
and  that  our  instrument  is  imperfect  in  itself,  and  employed  but 
for  want  of  a  better. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  consciousness  cannot  be  defined  as  merely 
relative;  its  nature  is  to  attain  to  something;  but,  that  thing 
once  gained,  it  does  not  long  rest  content,  but  makes  its  gain  a 
base  for  further  attainment.  The  different  ends  it  thus  proposes 
for  itself  are  its  different  ideals ;  and  these,  too,  according  to  the 
constant  nature  of  its  activity,  it  endeavors  to  form  into  a  sys- 
tem by  means  of  a  scale  of  values,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
society  furnishes  to  it  ready-made.  For  these  ends  of  ours  are 
not  pursued  in  succession  merely,  but,  as  it  were,  all  at  once, 
so  that  they  must  needs  be  systematized  in  order  that  we  may 
know,  in  the  not  uncommon  cases  where  our  ideals  come  in  con- 
flict, which  of  the  opponents  should  yield,  and  which  of  all  these 
ideals  is  to  be  reckoned  the  most  ultimate. 

M.  Renouvier's  discussion  of  this  question  is  especially  valua- 
ble, and  forms,  indeed,  the  most  inte'-esting  part  of  La  nouvelle 
monadologie.  He  finds  the  final  ideal  to  be  that  of  justice,  and 
justice  he  interprets  as  social  welfare  {le  Men  socml),  of  which 
the  most  important  element,  perhaps,  is  that  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity. The  welfare  of  his  idea  is  not  an  economic  gain,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  he  deems  no  words  too  hard  to  use  in  denunciation 
of  that  "economic  optimism"  characteristic  of  so  many  of  our 
modern  thinkers.    "The  end  of  society  is  the  individual  as  just. 
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not  as  comfortable,"  he  declares  (although  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  posit  these  two  ends  as  united  in  the  first  and  third  moments 
of  creation ) .  And  again,  in  another  connection  ( and  in  disgust ) 
he  remarks  that  "social  welfare,  which  is  eminently  justice,  is  not 
only  not  posited  in  general  thought  as  the  human  ideal  jmv 
excellence,  but  glory  is  substituted  for  it,  even  by  the  historians,  "^ 
Social  welfare  is  justice,  justice  is  social  welfare,  but  the  determi- 
nation of  the  content  of  this  ideal  must  be  left,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  individual,  says  M. 
Renouvier. 

The  human  ideal,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  is  regarded  by  the 
The  Ideal  leader  of  the  neo-critical  school,  as  by  most  thinkers  who  look 
as  Truth,  upon  the  consciousness  as  essentially  relative,  as  an  ideal  of  con- 
duct. Nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  the  truth  of  this  ideal  be 
denied— for  the  progressive  consciousness.  The  ideal  of  justice 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  guiding  idea  of  our  lives;  but  that  it 
is  the  final  thinkable  ideal  is  not  so  sure.  After  all,  our  con- 
sciousness is  universal  in  its  nature— potentially  universal,  rather, 
if  one  prefers  to  state  it  thus— and  to  be  potentially  implies  the 
possibility  of  fulfilling  that  being.  We  are  not  apart  from  God, 
and  so  for  us,  also,  it  may  be,  the  highest  ideal  of  which  we  may 
conceive  is  that  of  truth. 

1  Jm  nouvellf  rnonadologie,  p.  381. 
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